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Editorial, 


OME of us who live far from the sea have feasted 
our souls during our vacation sitting at the feet of 
old ocean, silent, and half-worshipping. What is 
there about it that so fascinates us? Emerson 
found but little joy in the sea-shells when he had 

borne them to his home, for he “had not brought the 
sea with them.” It was the sea rather than the shells 
that had impressed him. What was that quality? Helen 
Hunt Jackson sang, “‘O beauteous, boundless sea!”? And 
it is its boundlessness that captivates us. It is the sug- 
gestion of the Infinite in it which woos us. Emerson said, 
“So soon as we circumscribe a man we lose interest in 
him.” ‘That is true of more things than man; it is true 
of trees and hills and clouds. But the ocean eludes our 
apprehension: it conceals its ‘‘vast unfathomed caves,’’ 
and its surface passes beyond the horizon; it hints at 
mystery and infinity; and the insatiate heart of man 
hungers after mystery, and is athirst for infinity. This 
is why the ocean never ceases to draw us, and our com- 
panionship with it, even in memory, is well-nigh a con- 
secration. 
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IT is an open question whether the avoidance of moot 
questions by the preacher is always a credit, and whether 
a few slammed pew-doors and alienated parishioners is 
always a reproach. We incline to the opinion that 
the minister who works long and faithfully without 
making anybody in his church feel uncomfortable must 
have left many things unsaid which he ought to have 
said, as well as have said many things which ought not 
to have been said; or he must have had a congregation of 
angels. ‘There are several principles of guidance. One 
is to avoid saying anything that anybody might seriously 
differ with; another is to speak so vaguely and tamely 
that no one would think his opinions attacked; another is 
to be insincere, conceal one’s opinions, and be an accurate 
echo of the opinions of others. Against each of these 
methods there are grave objections. The method most 
complimentary to one’s hearers and most compatible with 
self-respect is to trust that every one knows that all 
cannot think alike, and that every one worth talking to 
will respect the man who candidly intrusts his con- 
victions to them, and that a union based on full right to 
speak is a sounder one than a union which survives only 
by silence. Those who become enemies to a man who 
preaches on this principle will make it easy for him to 
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love his enemies, for they will be a credit to him. He 
will rather have them enemies than friends. 


we 


SomE of the bird-stores advertise ‘‘Song-restorer for 
canaries.’’ Whether it does all that is claimed for it, it 
arouses one’s fancy. Oh, that there were some magical 
“restorer’’ to bring back the songs of youth to the lips of 
age! ‘Too often, as the lines have come upon care-worn 
faces, the songs have died out on listless tongues. Who 
will bring them back? What will bring them back? Even 
that careless whistle of the sauntering school-boy with his 
‘‘shining morning face,’’—the millionaire would give half 
his treasure if he had both the whistle and the something 
back of the whistle that ‘‘makes it go.” The young 
workman whistles at his bench, and the maiden sings at 
her work: will their solos blend into a happy, long-lasting 
duet after the solemn “You, John, take this woman,” 
etc? Let us hope so. ‘‘Song-restorer.”’ There was 
nothing of that sort for the exiled, homesick Hebrews 
as they sat by the waters of Babylon. Only the City of 
the Great King could restore their singing. Perhaps we, 
too, are only an exiled race, and the day of song will 
dawn upon us in the Great Beyond. 


vt 


THE case of Dr. Hillis, the much-respected Brooklyn 
minister, has been brought into public view of late. 
There seems to be no question raised regarding Dr. 
Hillis’s business integrity. Simply he desired a larger 
income than his professional stipend; he engaged in 
business, and lost. Most clergymen desire and need a 
larger income. The report on ministers’ salaries which 
was presented at our San Francisco Conference shows 
how sadly inadequate most of those salaries are. ‘The 
present increase in the cost of living makes them prac- 
tically 20 per cent. lower than ten years ago. Yet we 
have heard of no ‘‘Clergymen’s Union,’ and of no 


“‘strike”” among these toilers in the vineyard. Also we 


have heard of few, if any, salaries being raised, to meet 
the higher cost of the minister’s flour and coal and cloth- 
ing. It is singular, but true, that in most churches there 
are excellent people who would each advance the wages 
of some one employee in an ordinary business relation- 
ship, yet would take no steps to advance the pastoral 
salary. “What is everybody’s business becomes nobody’s 
business.” A minister ought to be paid enough to enable 
him to live as comfortably as the average man or woman 
lives in his parish. How is it with your minister? 


Sal 


A BATTLE has just been fought in Massachusetts,— 
the bloodless battle of the ballot; if not up to the awful 
proportions of a modern battle, then a strong skir- 
mish,—a contest as to the choice of the standard-bearers 
for the several parties. Every eligible citizen should 
have voted. A man who omits voting because no ticket 
presented is wholly satisfactory to him is morally 
delinquent and mentally defective; perfection is not a 
characteristic of candidates—or of voters. All elections 
emphasize the fact that force is back of all government; 
there are many kinds: one man is moved to good citizen- 
ship by the force of his own conscience; another feels 
the force of public opinion; still another needs the threat of 
the policeman. All these are operative in every town 
and city. If each citizen obeyed simply the force of 
the inner ‘Good Will,” no external forces would be 
needed. But many persons possess the ‘“‘Bad Will.” 
They are in the minority; therefore, believers in democ- 
racy bring other forces (even physical forces) to bear 
on this minority, and compel them to walk in the path 
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which seems best to the majority. The Public Will is 
the foundation force; and exterior objects or acts are 
the needed instruments of that force. 
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Av this time of year there is the usual number of 
people who say that the best way to treat children in 
regard to religious instruction is to let them choose for 
themselves, so that their minds may have a perfectly 
fair chance for free exercise. So the children go to any 
Sunday-school which happens to be near, or to no Sunday- 
school at all. Their parents get a superior feeling that 
they are far in advance of the old-fashioned methods of 
compulsion. The superiority is one of sound only. It 
will stand no test of intelligent examination. To avoid | 
compulsion there is no need to drop parental guidance. 
If liberty is not guided it will result in a worse slavery 
than any old-fashioned severity ever was. If children 
are not influenced in the right way, they will fall under 
influences that take them the wrong way. It is a curious 
academic delusion to suppose that perfect impartiality is 
possible or desirable. All education proceeds on the prin- 
ciple that the way to gain impartiality in judgment is to be 
well-informed. Yet people will, in the name of free op- 
portunity, let their children get their religious and spirit- 
ual nutriment as it happens to fall in their way, without 
regard to its quality. They might as well take no care 
of their children’s diet, so as not to prejudice digestion. 
The liberal parent becomes most illiberal who allows his 
children to grow up theologically and religiously on the 
street. 


A Spiritual Clinic. 


Many daily newspapers, and some weeklies, throughout 
our country, now give a column regularly to medical 
consultation and advice. Some competent physician 
sets forth a few paragraphs of good general advice on 
health or disease, and then answers questions, which are 
printed, together with his replies. It seems to be a 
reasonably helpful office for the press to take upon itself; 
so far as heard from, the medical profession has as yet 
uttered no protest. These press physicians often counsel 
an inquirer, if his case demands, to “consult a good doc- 
tor.” So there is harmony in the camp of A’sculapius. 

But why should not the religious journals set apart a 
column for spiritual consultation and advice? Why 
should not the Christian Register seek to ‘minister to 
minds diseased” as naturally as the Boston Herald de- 
votes a column to bodies diseased? Would editors dare 
to undertake this therapeutics of the soul? It seems a 
bolder venture, in these self-sufficient days, to prescribe, 
concretely and minutely, for men’s spiritual ailments 
than for their ailments corporeal. Thomas 4 Kempis 
did it, and Ignatius Loyola did it; but could a religious 
journal take up such a task? ' 

Are men and women of to-day as conscious of their 
maladies and their need of spiritual prescription as in the 
times of the ‘‘Imitatione Christi” and the “Exercises”? 
Indeed, are men afflicted with as many moral and spir- 
itual diseases to-day as they were centuries ago? Were 
not some of the “diseases” of the medieval ages reall : 
symptoms of a more robust and assertive spiritual health 
than the Fathers of the Church suspected? We have 
eliminated some bodily maladies in our day, and have 
developed other newer ones; probably the same changes 
could be seen in moral and spiritual pathology if this 
science were more highly specialized. Who will dare 
to undertake such work? How easy the tw quogue argu- 
ment in such cases! Would the prescribing physician 
of the soul dare let his identity be known? “Physician, 
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heal thyself’ would so quickly rise to one’s lips or flow 
from one’s pen. Yet the idea is a haunting one. What 
religious paper will start such a column,—a spiritual 
clinic? It would be like a confessional-cabinet set at the 
focus of a whispering gallery, and all who would might 
hear, yet perhaps with profit to their souls. B. G. 


Lowering the Cost of Living. 


Lowering the price of living has become, if it was not 
always, a religious obligation; that is, serving to the 
people in general, the poor included, from the harvest 
fields, without unnecessary addition of cost. Then again 
it becomes a religious demand to know how to increase 
after the simplest manner the most easily produced food, 
and to learn how to dispense with foods that are essentially 
difficult to obtain. Lowering the cost of living requires 
a large measure of community co-operation, and just 
now of co-operation the world over; so that human 
brotherhood and human comfort may go along pretty 
closely side by side. In other words, economic questions 
when they go beyond the point of discussion are also 
religious problems. 

We must learn to avoid an immense waste, which has 
heretofore destroyed from one-fifth to three-fifths of our 
natural products. Agricultural estimates authoritatively 
inform us that one-third of the fruit in our orchards, 
and about half of that amount of the productions of 
our gardens, never reach consumers. The apple orchards 
of New England compete with the orange orchards of 
Florida in letting go to decay what nature intends for 
human sustenance. lt becomes a religious duty to put 
an end to this waste, quite as surely as it is a religious 
duty to share our goods with those who are suffering. 
How shall we bring about or get at a more equable dis- 
tribution? 

Intensive farming is bringing the productive capacity 
of homesteads from twenty dollars an acre up to five 
hundred dollars. The government sends fish to stock 
cur little lakes, and turn them from a mere source of 
pleasure to a source of food for half a dozen families 
during six nionths in the year. At the same time the 
fish feed themselves on the larve of the mosquitoes that 
are hatched in the lakes. Yet we find that Labrador 
has twenty thousand acres to each inhabitant, while 
New York City has six thousand folk to an acre. Florida 
and Texas and much more of our country are halfway 
between, and nearer the fruitless wilderness than a produc- 
tive garden. What we have to find out is some way to 
average matter for the whole people. If we cannot carry 
the stuff that grows to the people, can we not find out 
some way of carrying the people to the stuff? Florida 
is to-day almost paved with oranges and giape-fruit, 
but the children of New York City cannot pick it up. 

Thinking folk, that is, honest and hard workers, believe 
in ‘‘back to the land” as a moral maxim—-to bring the 
eaters to the food where the food cannot be carried to 
the eaters. It has become a religious duty to take up 
this big homestead of ours, and make it as productive 
as possible, at the least possible expense. This is not 
to be preached by the farmer alone, but by the minister— 
and by both of them as Christians. There should be as 
resolute provision made for carrying the surplus of our 
fields within reach of the poorer customers as for supply- 
ing the well-to-do. We believe in ten or twenty acre 
farms, tilled according to the dictates of modern science, 
by the best-trained hands and brains; precisely as we 
believe in tithing for those who neither own land nor can 
occupy it. 

We have not only physical problems, but moral; and 
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we are confident that those who look at the world as a 
rental and not as a gift will find little difficulty in so 
adjusting their plantings that there will be less need of 
worrying over high prices. There is enough lost by bad 
tillage and wasteful harvesting every year to make 
every person in the United States well nourished and 
contented. We are not inclined to place the blame for 
high cost of living on the middleman, or upon the farmer, 
nor upon any other single party, but upon the very 
general construction of our industrial affairs on a basis 
that forgets ‘‘the neighbor.”’ Put more religious purpose 
under the coulter of your plough, and at no time forget 
that we are all God’s family. 


The Pirates of the Highway. 


This war has lowered many values; among them, for 
the present, the English pound sterling. More important 
even than this is the lowering in value of human life; 
the worth of a man’s life, in this country as in Europe, 
seems to have depreciated. ‘That is why we read im- 
passively item after item recounting the death or dis- 
abling, by train or trolley-car or automobile, of men, 
women, and children. And as for the drunken chauffeur 
—he is no better than a pirate of the highway. It is 
believed that Kidd, Morgan, Teach, and some other 
notorious buccaneers were mentally deranged. So is a 
chauffeur deranged, with whiskey-fumes floating through 
his brain: his sense of values is disturbed; he is tempo- 
rarily insane, and of his own will, for his own self-indul- 
gent pleasure. Such pirates of the highway deserve 
strict and severe punishment. Prosecuting attorneys are 
often notoriously lax in their action against them; even 
juries are ‘“‘easy’’ with them. Why is this? We Ameri- 
cans have been praised for our “adaptability.” Probably 
we have the faults of our qualities, and are too conces- 
sive, too indulgent toward the law-breaker; we need 
more iron in our blood, more staying quality in our 
wills; also we need better memories, so that we shall 
not forget so soon the innocent victim of the roadway 
pirate. A little more of the Draconic rigidity and fixity 
would strengthen and adorn this loosely woven social 
fabric of ours. The cautious automobile-driver takes 
as his motto “Safety first,”—a good rule; but it does 
not take two (as in a quarrel) to make a collision,—one 
man can accomplish it. ‘The most cautious driver on the 
road may be the victim,—mangling and massacre for 
himself and perhaps his family. ‘The reading public is 
disturbed—for a day or two; and when the trial comes, 
—it has happened in scores of flagrant cases,—that 
drunken chauffeur is let off lightly, and goes his way. 
Not fines and stern judicial lectures will correct this evil; 
only jail sentences will do it. B. G. 


Apologies and—Apologies. 


Most men offer conditional forgiveness to those who 
have offended them personally. The condition is an 
apology. ‘There are a few rancid characters before whom 
a man if he humbles himself appears humiliated, and 
who will hurt him if they can, but they are very rare. 
Almost all grudges disappear before ample apology. Its 
power is enormous. Nine times out of ten we could all 
disarm the most justly offended opponent. Human 
nature is a possessed and an inspired thing. ‘The spirit 
of the gentleman dwells in it. Many a man capable of 
very bad acts would scorn to refuse forgiveness to an 
enemy who declared himself wholly in the wrong. In 
such circumstances forgiveness is natural. An expression 
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of repentance becomes irresistible. It speaks well for 
the world at large that an apology is so potent a weapon, 
and even better that it is so seldom abused, partly, no 
doubt, because pride is stronger than self-interest. It 
is a desperate effort to mcst of us to humble ourselves. 
We had rather remain at the mercy of our opponent, 
though we know that at the cost of two or three sentences 
his anger might turn at worst into indifference, at best 
into respect or even liking. If we could have a tooth 
out instead we should do so with relief. Yet we know 
that we are asking no more than we ourselves in like cir- 
cumstanees are quite prepared to give. Have we not 
thrown down our arms before now in the face of apology? 

But an apology to be effectual must be complete. Half- 
measures are worse than useless. An abortive apology 
renews the insult. A man who would truly apologize 
must keep his whole attention fixed upon what he has 
made up his mind to say. He must look neither to the 
right nor to the left, but metaphorically fasten his down- 
cast eyes upon the folds of his white sheet. Once let his 
thoughts wander and there is no doubt in what direction 
they will go, and his words will be sure to follow them. 
Moral self-defence is even more instinctive than physical 
self-defence. After all, we reflect as we set out to 
abase ourselves, there was all along a great deal to be 
said for us. We were provoked beyond endurance. 
Our antagonist was, we admit, in the right, but he is an 
even more exasperating person in the right than in the 
wrong. ‘The temptation to tell him so is strong. Or 
perhaps we know that a third person was indirectly more 
to blame than we were ourselves. We long to drag him 
in and make him bear some of our discomfiture. Even 
if there is no one else that we can blame, we still cannot 
bear entirely to blame ourselves.. We want to say that 
the act or the words for which we are sorry are not at all 
typical of our character, and we cannot realize that the 
‘only way to make our antagonist believe that is not to 
say it. As the obvious excuse of our own habitual good- 
ness goes through our minds other and more detailed lines 
of self-defence suggest themselves. We have acted very 
well since we made that first slip, very well, perhaps, even 
to the offended person. Had he had the slightest gen- 
erosity, we reflect, he would have forgotten an incident 
long ago atoned for, and which never had half the sig- 
nificance he has put upon it. If we permit ourselves to 
indulge for a moment in these reflections, our apology 
becomes impotent for good. Even to think without 
saying, ‘‘After all, I am a better fellow than he is,” is 
enough to set a fresh spark to the original fire. We 
must, as it were, hypnotize ourselves with the thought of 
our own guilt if we are going to apologize to any purpose. 

These self-appreciative reflections of ours, however 
true, are utterly beside the point. 

To some men and women such obvious pitfalls loom so 
large that they despair of avoiding them, and by word of 
mouth they never apologize at all. . It is better, they 
think, to write or to adopt the course of tacit apology. If 
a man has any gift of expression, he will find his pen less 
unruly than his tongue. Besides, there is a certain grim 
pleasure in doing a disagreeable piece of work well. Even 
if we must do it with pain, we may get a certain satisfac- 
tion out of the fact that when done it is handsome. Un- 
doubtedly, also, a man’s dignity is more easily preserved 
on paper. Irrelevancies which slip out can be crossed 
through, and the whole draft of a letter can be committed 
to the flames before it gets even into its énvelope, let 
alone into the pillar-box. Again, while we sit in our 
studies we are outside the nefarious atmosphere of the 
man who caused us to offend him! 

But inimical persons are not the only ones to whom we 
must at times apologize. It is often harder to apologize 
to a friend. By the by, it would make a/new test of 


friendship. We sometimes say that the friend to whom 
we would willingly be beholden is rare. Surely he is 
rarer to whom we can without much distress apologize. 
Offences arise so often out of the very fundamentals of 
friendship, out of:intimacy and carelessness, sincerity 
and inconsiderate frankness. We thought, perhaps, that 
we could “‘say anything” to So-and-so, realizing too late 
that there is no friend.in the world of whom that is true 
except a dog. Among close friends we are inclined to 
think that tacit apology is the best. It avoids a scene, 
and it avoids for the offended person the difficulty of a 
gracious expression of acceptance—often a great diffi- 
culty to a shy man. ‘The best people are often dumb 
where their best feelings are concerned. The danger is 
that our tacit apology, which seems to us so obvious, 
should never be noticed at all, and the wounded person 
be left under the sad impression that he or she deserved 
the onslaught. This is apt to be the case where children 
are concerned. Few people think it necessary to apolo- 
gize to children, yet the necessity of apology is con- 
stantly impressed upon young people by precept. Chil- 
dren are very apt to be wounded by their elders’ irrita- 
bility, and may even be permanently depressed in spirit 
by it, though not in the least roused to resentment. 

Quarrels are seldom very logical, seldom turn entirely 
upon the original point in dispute, even where doctors 
disagree. It is where logic breaks down that the power 
of apology comes in.—The Spectator. 


The Safer Way. 


‘Things-as-they-ought-to-be 
Woke up one day, 

Harnessed an eagle and 
Went on his way. 


“‘T’ll choose a safe path,”’ said 
Things-as-they-are; 

Things-as-they-ought-to-be 
Rode for a star. 


Things-as-they-are crept off 
Borne on a snail; 

“Better to creep,” he said, 
“Than fly and fail.” 


Things-as-they-ought-to-be 
Fell from the star. 
Safe on his journey went 
Things-as-they-are. 
—Ethel Ashton Edwards, in the English kalo 


Current Topics. 


LEADING financiers of America, including James J. 
Hill, are lending the weight of their influence to the 
efforts of a commission representing France and Great 
Britain to conclude a loan in New York at a figure placed 
between $500,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. Messrs. Hill, 
Morgan, Vanderlip, and their colleagues base their 
advocacy of the loan largely upon the need of arranging 
for the payment of large sums to producers of food sup- 
plies and munitions of war on this side of the Atlantic, 
in order that the American farmer and the American 
manufacturer may maintain business relations with the 
only available great purchasing Powers of the world, the 
countries of the Quadruple Entente. The State Depart- 
ment at Washington has indicated a purpose to with- 
hold interference with the proposed international trans- 
action, which some legal authorities have declared a pro- 
spective violation of the laws of neutrality. In spite of 
a difference of opinion on some details of the loan es 
the Franco-British commissioners andthe Ame 
bankers it appeared at the beginning of — 
the negotiations would be carried out | 
conclusion. 
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oe pile possibility of a settlement of the pending contro- 
--versies between the United States and Germany was 
foreshadowed at the end of last week by the announce- . 
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ment in behalf of Herr von Jagow, German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, of Germany’s reiterated pledge to refrain 
from sinking ocean-liners until after due warning has 
been given and after provision has been made for the 
safety of the passengers on board, provided such liners 
do not on their part violate the recognized rules of the 
sea in wartime. With these assurances was coupled the 
official information that Count von Bernstorff had been 
clothed with full powers to conduct direct negotiations 
with Washington on the basis of Germany’s willingness 
to examine whatever evidence the United States might 
submit concerning the sinking of the Arabic, and of 
Germany’s offer to submit the question of the amounts 
of compensation arising out of the destruction of that 
and other vessels to the tribunal at The Hague. 
vt 

EvENTs of portentous magnitude are developing in the 
interior of Russia, while the German armies continue 
their advance eastward. When the Czar, a few weeks ago, 
announced the relegation of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch to subordinate operations in the Caucasus, 
and the assumption of the chief command of the Russian 
armies by himself, the Douma greeted the new arrange- 
ment as a victory for liberalism, inasmuch as Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch was regarded as the leader of the reac- 
tionary party in the life of Russia. Close upon the elimi- 
nation of the Grand Duke, the Douma, under liberal con- 
trol, formulated a series of reforms aimed at the modern- 
ization of the political system of the country, including 
the abrogation of anti-Jewish «legislation, the restora- 
tion of the ancient and guaranteed liberties of Finland, 
and the substitution of a ministry responsible to the 
Douma for the present bureaucratic rule. Alarmed by 
these sweeping projects of beneficent change, the autoc- 
racy last week executed a coup d'état by proroguing the 
Douma and announcing that comprehensive measures 
had been taken for maintaining internal order in the 
Empire. 

ad 

THE prorogation of the Douma was taken by the mass 
of the Russian people as a definite challenge to the grow- 
ing spirit of liberalism in Russia, and there is reason to 
believe, despite the vigilance of the censor at Petrograd, 
that public feeling is attaining to an intensity of resent- 
ment which augurs ill for the tranquillity of the country 
in the face of the calamity which is menacing it from 
abroad. ‘The arrest of eighteen members of the Douma, 
and the strike which has been inaugurated in the muni- 
tion plants of the Empire, are only two of the isolated 
events which point to the imminence of a protracted 
internal struggle in Russia, while the German foe is 
pounding his way with terrific blows toward Petrograd, 
Moscow, and Kiev. The situation which now appears 
to exist in Russia had been counted upon by the invaders 
as a prospective factor in the world-struggle, and the 
allies of the Muscovite Empire are observing with in- 
creasing apprehension the progress of sinister events 
beyond the curtain of secrecy which the autocracy has 
dropped upon the internecine strife that bids fair to 
convillse ws ty * 

wine piles is facing a domestic crisis, a situation is 
arising in Great Britain which, in the words of a labor 
leader and member of Parliament, threatens the coun- 
try with a “social revolution.’’ The approaching crisis 
ses from the determination, imputed to the govern- 

t, to introdu ce conscription as a means of recruiting 
t great: army, necessitated, on no less an 


authority than Prime Minister Asquith, by the prospec- 
tive ineffectiveness of the Russian army and by the ina- 
bility of France to cope with the resulting preponderance 
of the enemy nations. The assumption that the govern- 
ment is considering the adoption of compulsory service 
has created widespread commotion in the United King- 
dom, which since the abolition of the “press gang’’ has 
steadfastly refused to admit conscription, on the ground 
that it violates the principles of individual rights and 
personal freedom that constituted the basis of the entire 
structure of British democracy. Facing the probability 
of an upheaval of public feeling, the British Cabinet is 
hesitating before the fateful step, although it has ad- 
mittedly taken the proposal of conscription under serious 
consideration as an emergency measure imposed by an 
unprecedented situation. 
a 


In the mean while, a new military factor in the general 
alignment is foreshadowed by persistent indications of 
a purpose on the part of the Austro-German forces to 
cut their way through Serbia to the Bulgarian frontier 
in an attempt to put a large Teutonic army on the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula to defend the Dardanelles. Bulgaria, 
hitherto neutral, is the only country besides Serbia that 
lies in the way of such an advance through the Balkans, 
and the attitude of Bulgaria is becoming increasingly one 
of the decisive factors in a great struggle of arms and 
of diplomacy. It appears to be a fact that Bulgaria, by 
a recent treaty with Turkey, has obtained territorial 
concessions from Turkey as the ally of Germany and 
Austria, and has undertaken for the time being to main- 
tain an attitude of “benevolent neutrality”? toward the 
Central Powers. The exact scope and provisions of 
this agreement, which does not appear to have been put 
into execution yet, constitute the mysterious elements in 
the contest between diplomats on the Balkan Peninsula. 
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THE allies of the Quadruple Entente at the end of last 
week presented a collective note at Sofia, inquiring, in 
terms which are described as something just less than 
an ultimatum, whether Bulgaria intends to throw in 
her fortunes with them or with the Teutonic Powers. 
In behalf of Bulgaria it is pointed out that the cession of 
territory in Macedonia assented to by Serbia in response 
to pressure from London, Paris, and Petrograd, is not 
satisfactory to Bulgarian aspirations, inasmuch as it 
constitutes only about one-half of the lands inhabited 
by Bulgarians which formed the irreducible minimum 
designated by Bulgaria at the request of the Allies several 
months ago. Furthermore, it is pointed out in Sofia, 
these concessions are hedged about with conditions which 
do not guarantee their execution at the end of the war. 
In addition, the Allies are said to have failed utterly in 
their endeavors to induce Greece and Roumania, both 
of which, like Serbia, profited at the expense of Bulgaria 
at the end of the second Balkan war, to surrender their 
acquisitions of territories inhabited by Bulgarians. And 
the uncertainty of Bulgaria’s position accordingly remains 
uncleared. 


Brevities. 


Is there any “Don’t” book which teils in what kinds 
of elevators a man need not take off his hat to ladies 
present? Is there any such elevator? 


How long it is since we looked through a copy of the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald! We wonder if 
the dear ‘“‘Old Lady from Philadelphia”’ still inquires 
about the change from Fahrenheit into Centigrade. 
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Daniel Webster could put a book upon a centre-table, 
walk around the table, and read continuously from the 
book. You can do as well with your newspaper neigh- 
bor in the trolley-car, and save your penny, if you are 
quick enough, keen enough,—and mean enough. 


What is the difference between a “committee” and a 
“commission”? They look as if they grew from one 
root, at least “commission”? has the more Johnsonian 
sound. What if we change our parish nomenclature, and 
have “parish commissions’ or “standing commissions’’? 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Word from Southern Iffinois. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Believing that vacation is not rest but change, I spent 
my three months’ vacation just past with the “Prophet 
of the Prairie,’ who for half a century has carried the 
flag of liberalism—treal liberalism, not sectarianism— 
in Southern Illinois. ‘Two months were spent at Lithia 
Springs and one month at Shelbyville. Lithia Springs 
is an educational institution unique and tremendously 
fruitful. Its platform is as wide as humanity, the utmost 
freedom is granted (I mean freedom in thought and 
expression; its morals are rather severe), and the world- 
spirit is felt. I have interviewed hundreds of citizens 
of Southern Illinois,—bankers, merchants, preachers, 
teachers, politicians,—and all testify to the great value 
of Lithia Springs as a broadening and quickening institu- 
tion. Lithia Springs is no place for one who fears to 
match his thought with the thought of others; but for 
one who is willing to improve his thought by personal 
contact with the thought of those who differ from him 
Lithia offers exceptional opportunity. Lithia is not a 
“mission,” it is a university, with nature as its laboratory, 
and clashing thought and wide sympathy as its faculty. 

From Lithia to Shelbyville—a town of five thousand. 
Beautiful town! Here there is less prejudice against 
Unitarianism than any town in which I have been. I 
preached a number of times in the Unitarian church in 
Shelbyville and always the attendance was good. This 
church was dedicated by James Freeman Clarke. It 
has a noble history, and must not die. We created a 
budget sufficient to partly repair the house and to insure 
regular services in the church till January 1. Miss 
Winifred Douthit has kept the Sunday-school going 
through the years, with an attendance nearly as large as 
we have in Alton, though Alton is five times as large 
as Shelbyville. 

Windsor is twelve miles from Shelbyville and six 
miles from Lithia. Here I conducted three services in a 
Universalist church. ‘These services were supported by 
Unitarians and Universalists. In Illinois, generally 
speaking, a Unitarian is a Universalist, and vice versa, 
though neither is an “‘old-line’’ Unitarian or Universalist. 

At Jordan Chapel, in the country, I conducted one 
service. It was a rainy day, and only eighteen or twenty 
people were expected, but to my great surprise seventy- 
five were present. ‘This church was dedicated by Robert 
Collier. It still has value, but is too close to Shelbyville 
for regular services to be maintained. The singing was 
good. ‘The fellowship was excellent. One rarely enjoys 
a service more than when in the country. 

A word about the Prophet. Good brother Douthit 
is now eighty-one years of age. He still visits the sick, 
buries the dead, marries the young, preaches when able, 
and in general is a benediction to the community. Like 
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all prophets, he has lived ahead of his day and people, 
and has been fully appreciated only by those who have 
known him best; but mark my words, Southern Illinois 
will yet build a monument in the hearts of its children to 
the man who amid inuch opposition and privation cham- 
pioned every advanced movement, from the freedom of 
the black man to the freedom of the white girl. 
CuRTIS WILLIFORD REESE. 
ALTON, ILL. 


Reason bersus Enthusiasm. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The effects of the European war in America is worthy of 
the most careful study from a psychological standpoint. 
Just why men of similar educational advantages, travel, 
and environment should differ so widely on the merits 
of the case because blood of a German ancestor or an 
Englishman flows in the veins is extremely interesting. 
In Europe the Russian believes he has been attacked, so 
does the average German, and the Frenchman, and we 
can easily understand why this is so, on account of the 
undue love of country. But why educated Americans 
should also lose their reasoning faculties is far more 
obscure. 

Such a deep reasoner and broad-gauge theologian as 
Dr. Calthrop in your last issue shows the excitability of the 
human nature which we all have. Great Britain, who has 
tried to capture half the world and subject it to her law 
and power, becomes suddenly horrified because Belgium, 
under whose flag the blacks of Africa have suffered 
horribly, was invaded without cause by Germany. And 
therefore to show Germatty how wrong she was to make 
war on Belgium, England makes war on Germany. 
She deplores the militarism of Germany, while maintaining 
the navalism of England—with a serious countenance. 
And Dr. Calthrop, in speaking of England’s declaration 
of war, says, “It would have been a crime for England to 
shirk it.”’ 

Does any one not affected by the bond of blood-relatives 
believe that England greatly cares about the violation of 
the neutrality of a country which is not used as a breast- 
plate over the vitals of herself? Suppose Germany vio- 
lated the neutrality of China, would England consider it 
her duty to declare war,—or parts of Africa or South 
America, or the islands of the sea? Of course not. Eng- 
land has too often believed that might makes “right, as 
she is giving an exhibition on the seas to-day. 

And Germany the same. Both countries have swollen 
sense of their own importance, believing they are the 
“chosen of the Almighty.” 

At the many banquets connected with the Inter- 
national Congress of Free Christianity held at Berlin in 
1910 it was remarked how much the Englishmen and 
Germans expressed their mutual admiration of each 
other. And that same summer I heard a member of the 
House of Commons on the floor of the House discuss for his 
constituency, doubtless, for his fellow-members gave him 
little heed, the coming war between England and Germany. 
War at that time was in the air, and the religious leaders 
tried to create as much friendly feeling as possible. 

Germany and England both expected war, and their 
expectation was realized. ‘The nations at large saw no 
way to settle the difficulty but by force of arms. Dr. 
Calthrop suggests Plattsburg as a remedy for what he 
considers the present difficulties between our country 
and Germany and Austria-Hungary. And he designates 
what has been done in the mild phrase, ‘‘attacked by two 
unscrupulous nations.”’ est 


May I renew the suggestion of Mr. Dole? ‘There are 
enough men who want war; that is their forte, their 
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- business, their job. Money, brains, executive ability, 


love of country, and the natural pugnacity of our fellow- 
countrymen are all with them. But why should re- 
ligious teachers grasp the sword, make the American 


- eagle scream, and seem to imply that Plattsburg is the 


only common-sense way out? Is there not some better 
way at the present time, and should not our learned 
teachers give their utmost efforts to find that way? Per- 
haps even on the field of battle our D.D.’s would not 
strike terror in the hearts of the enemy. 

Mr. Ramsay, who writes enthusiastically for war in 
the same Christian Register, does not know men, if he 
feels that adequate preparation is an invincible argument 
against a fight. Men fight for many reasons, one of the 
most pronounced being cowardice. 

Let us also remember that Russia is among the Allies, 
and that the God of War, which Mr. Ramsay invokes, 
may be punishing Russia for her many crimes against 
civilization. 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 

WoLFEBORO, N.H. 


A Word for Nietzsche. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I read the able article ““Germany’s Horse and Cart’’ 
in the Register of August 26 with deep interest. All 
that the unknown author says in condemnation of the 
“terrible inferno of militarism’’ meets my entire ap- 
proval. And his evaluation of philosophy as the pursuit 
which ‘“‘takes hold of the eternal and leads upward,” and 
his contention that philosophy should be absolutely free, 
must have the approval of every man of intelligence. 

For philosophy (with science and art) is our Bible. 
We cannot live without it. It is our intellectual bread. 
And philosophy is not irreligious; it shows us the neces- 
sity of religion, only pointing out that religion, while 
not the product of reason, must not be contrary to reason. 

But when the writer says that the philosophy of 
Nietzsche is the ‘‘child of German militarism,’ and 
that Nietzsche’s teachings are servilely in praise of 
war, I emphatically dissent. 

Nietzsche was no doubt, as all men are, the product of 
his times; but, like every great man, he rose above his 
age to become one of the world-teachers, to break human 
chains and set free human thoughts and aspirations. 

There are, it is true, a few unfortunate passages in his 
books which may be culled in praise of war, but the 
large number are strenuously opposed to physical wars 
and revolutions, Nietzsche calls them “coarse reme- 
dies’’; but as people develop he thinks that the wars will 
be those ‘‘without powder and balls, wars between ideas 
and their marshalled hosts.’’ Does this teaching com- 
mend physical war? ) 

This is what he said to his disciples: “I wish you 
suffering, solitude, illness, misunderstanding, dangers. 
I wish you to prove whether a man has worth or not.” 
Does this mean material war? 

Nietzsche agreed with Heraclitus when he said, “One 
man is equal to ten thousand, if he be the best,” and 
I think he did not recognize and reverence the ten thou- 
sand as he should have done. 

But Nietzsche, the most abused man of his times, 
was a man of extraordinary genius, and his mission was to 
sow the seeds of thought in human brains, and set free 
aspirations and ideals in human hearts. I do not care 
for material or intellectual power without sympathy and 


_ kindness. Suppose one could create a star, put one 
more golden candle on the altar of the Temple of Night? 
_ Could that power compare with a loving heart? 
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And if those who malign Nietzsche, who say that with 
all his mighty intellectual force he had no heart, no 
“moral aim,’’ would seek to understand him, would read, 
for example, William M. Salter’s articles in the Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, and 
above all read Nietzsche himself, they would find in 
the human sand of Nietzsche (and who has it not) many 
grains of purest gold. 

James G. ‘TOWNSEND. 


Of Interest to American Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— - 

Is there any desire on this side of the Atlantic to see a 
fresh book dealing with Joseph Priestley and the origins 
of English Unitarianism in a biographical style? Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, was the first of the three large con- 
gregations to which Priestley ministered. At Leeds I 
have spent several years in writing a history of this chapel, 
and the manuscript is now ready for the printer. The 
number of English subscribers to the work is fairly satis- 
factory, but it is not yet sufficient to pay for the cost of 
printing the book. 

The Leeds congregation had its official origin in the 
year 1672, being one of those founded under the Royal 
Indulgence of that year. Diaries, kept by two persons 
who attended the services, cover a great part of the first 
century of the life of the religious society, so that I am 
able to quote first-hand observations regarding the chapel 
affairs. 

The title-deeds, chapel registers, and books of record, 
so far as they go, form a carefully kept and exact state- 
ment of facts, from which many items of general interest 
have been culled. 

Some thirty or forty illustrations will prove a special 
feature in the work. These are to include some of the 
principal portraits of Dr. Priestley, and a. quaint old 
engraving representing the burning of the Doctor’s house 
in Birmingham at the time of the riots. It is intended 
to reproduce a most striking portrait, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, of John Lee, a member of the congregation, and 
special friend of Priestley, who rose to fame as attorney- 
general, and holds a place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

Among numerous other distinguished men and women. 
of whom some account appears in the history, particular 
mention may be made of Orville Dewey, William Henry 
Channing, and Robert Collyer. The first-named was 
invited to the pastorate eighty years ago; the second 
held the post of temporary minister forty years since; 
and the last-named was ever a welcome pulpit supply and 
guest, on his various visits to the old country and his 
native county of York. 

I shall be most pleased to communicate with any friends 
who may be interested in my undertaking. 

E. Bast, Lupron. 


37 Langdon Street, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


An Open Letter on Germany’s Aims. 


Our respect for judgments regarding the European 
wart, its aims and causes, varies with the amount of 
experience which we know to lie back of those judgments. 
Experience alone does not make a man’s judgment 
accurate, but it helps greatly toward that end. The 
writer of the letter given below is one of our best-known 
American scholars. His several honorable degrees (only 
a few are here given) indicate his opportunities for 
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This letter is copied from the 
By 6. 


breadth of judgment. 
London Spectator:— 


OPEN LETTER. 
New York, —, sg1s. 
Dr. Huco Kirsacu, Recording Secretary, 
German University League, New York. 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter requesting me, as a 
former student in certain German Universities, to join the German 
University League in the United States, the object of which is to 
“unite and take the lead in spreading the truth and in understanding 
of German aims” in view of the ‘‘conflict now being waged against 
Germany by vastly superior numbers.” 

You are right in thinking that, as such a student in and of Ger- 
many, I am not unqualified to speak of German aims; and also 
that I am desirous of spreading the truth. Consequently, I send 
you the following expression of my opinion, which has been reached 
after full deliberation, and in spite of early prejudgments in 
favor of Germany, due to my stay there and to my friendship for 
many German scholars during a long academic career. 

1. As to the truth. In my opinion, the truth is that no country 
was ever more fully bound by the duty of bringing “‘ vastly superior 
numbers” against another country than were England, France, and 
Russia against Germany and Austria. The diplomatic exchanges 
preceding the war show, on the part of Germany, shameful dis- 
honesty, cynicism, and blackmail. The gage of war, finally flung 
down by Germany, could not have been refused by any self-respect- 
ing or honest people. France and Russia were under both the 
duty and the necessity of fighting. England was under the duty 
only—a duty to Belgium and to civilization. All the more honor 
to England that she accepted the duty although not under the 
necessity! 

2. A further truth. Germany has conducted the war as a national 
bandit and pirate, taking advantage, in every instance, of the 
chivalry and high honor of her opponents. Her methods have 
been those of official vandalism. She has placed herself outside 
the pale of all possible sympathy on the part of those whose culture 
is not that of the primitive savage. The appeal to American 
scholars and teachers is itself an affront. These men are in the 
front rank of those who keep alive the fires of moral enthusiasm, 
who seek to maintain the integrity of humane and Christian ideals, 
who are responsible for public opinion, and the moulding of youth. 
Their response is: Shame on you and your house! That German pro- 
fessors of morals and of true science can ‘‘ justify’? German methods 
of warfare and German ends, as revealed by these methods, causes 
a shock from which the body of American university men will 
never recover. In their eyes, the moral débécle of Germany seems 
to be in sight. 

3. And yet another truth. The aims and the procedure of a 
group of Germans in the United States, with whom you are likely 
to be confused, are becoming noxious to all good Americans. Study 
in Germany has not made us less patriotic as Americans or as 
lovers of Anglo-Saxon ideals: we were not ‘‘made in Germany.’’ 
We are beginning to demand that the made-in-Germany brand of 
scholar, journalist, or politician be repudiated; and that those 
who exploit it, using the United States as a base for an unneutral 
and unpatriotic propaganda, be given their passports (German 
passports, not forged American ones!). Wed by the German Am- 
bassador, whose early activities would have justified the demand 
for his recall, carried on by means of newspapers, circulars, and 
public harangues, it is not strange that the campaign has reached 
the stage indicated by the bomb, the incendiary fire, the political 
plot. ‘These Germans are traitors to their adopted country. Our 
people have shown to them a toleration equal to their contempt 
for them. But all good citizens of German birth should make 
haste to join with other Americans—those to whom I write with 
those who would write as I do—to protest against this abuse of 
our generosity. Germans living here must have a care that in 
future the term ‘‘German-American’’ be not synonymous with the 
terms ‘‘intrigue’’ and ‘‘disloyalty.’’ Certain it is that a very large 
body of Americans look with distrust upon Germans—even those 
who are naturalized in the United States—whose patriotism has 
not had some adequate proof. The first task your organization 
should undertake is that of exposing German treachery to the laws 
of the United States. You would thus lift from the German- 
Americans the opprobrium that is likely to be a serious element of 
discomfort to them in the future. 

4. As to the German aims, which you wish to have set forth— 
they are clear enough. ‘The word “ Pan-Germanism”’ defines them; 
and the war has placed Pan-Germanism sufficiently on record. 
The aims issue from the means adopted, and the means are foul 
enough: violation of public and private right, destruction of the 
high monuments of human aspiration, lying official statements 
suited to the consumer’s needs, brazen bluff of unheard-of crudity, 
reckless bravado typified by the floating mine and the submarine 
set to destroy the innocent and the weak. I myself know of in- 
stances of devilish atrocity, reflecting an official system of proced- 
ure. The “Hymn of Hate’’ is performed at the table of the Em- 
peror! The end to be reached by such means, say apologists for 
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Germany, is the universal spread of the culture whose hand holds 
such weapons as this. A German victory would destroy for genera- 
tions all hope of a peaceful settlement of the problems of world 
politics—problems, moreover, in the treatment of which a strain of 
barbarism has been kept alive until now by reason of the rise of 
modern military Germany. 

These are, briefly stated, my dear Sir, my views as to the truth 
about Germany and as to her aims. I trust, if your desire for the 
co-operation of American professors who have studied in German 
universities be sincere, you will give to them the publicity accorded 
to those of others whose opinions may be different from mine and 
more in accord with your own. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) J. Mark Batpwin, Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D., 
Lately President Intern. Congress of Psychology; 
Correspondent of the Institute of France, etc.; 
Former Student at Berlin, Leipzig, and Freiburg. 


Spiritual Life. : 


A man is rich in proportion to the number of things 
which he can afford to let alone.—Thoreau. 


ot 


The pain that affects ourselves only, and not the com- 
forts or the interests of the many, let us learn to keep in 
subjection.—Leigh Hunt. 
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So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive, 
Would that the little flowers were born to live, 
Conscious of half the pleasure which they give. 
—Wordsworth. 
Js 


The reason why men and women are mysterious to us, 
and prove disappointing, is that we will read them from 
our books, just as we are perplexed by reading ourselves 
from theirs.—George Meredith. 
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To make our work or act sublime we must make it 
real. It is our system that counts, not the single word 
or the unsupported action. Use what language you will, 
you can never say anything but what you are——Emerson. 


What Will European Music Be After the War? 


What will be the nature of European music after the 
war? How will it develop? What will be the future of 
our concerts and operas? 

Many of these questions it is impossible to answer, but 
we may be certain that the present state of musical 
anarchy will be modified. 

The evolution of characteristic national music has been 
held back by the too close proximity of the European 
nations to one another. French musicians with a few 
great exceptions have been unduly influenced by the 
works of superficial modern German composers whose 
ideals have differed widely from the masters of a past 
generation. Conversely, certain nineteenth-century Ger- 
man composers seeking new musical ideas have been 
profoundly influenced by the modern French impres- 
sionistic school. ‘The Italian musicians were wild over 
Debussy. In fact, those impressionable beings whom we 
call artists have been too friendly in the past with one 
another, and the result has been a composite music not — 
unlike Esperanto. 

This war with all its horrors has tended to the develop- 
ment of the national heart and conscience of each country, 
and profoundly stirred artists will find their public ™ 
permeated with an exalted race-consciousness and they 
will eagerly welcome national music. 

We do not agree with those who believe that the. 
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ve anew stimulus to martial music, and that a revival 


No, rather will a spirit of lofty 
idealism chase away the fogs of horror and death. It 
will be the moral victories of the war which will inspire 
the great musicians of the future. Simplicity and 
clearness of vision will supersede the orgy of sounds which 


now too often serve only to conceal paucity of musical 
thought. 


Perhaps we shall see a revival of pure chamber- 
music, which has been sacrificed of late years to large 
orchestral concerts given in large halls. 

Some of us have felt that symphony concerts have been 
slowly but surely degenerating of late years. They have be- 
come opportunities for famous virtuosos to advertise their 
brilliant performances rather than assemblages of music- 
lovers. They have become a habit rather than a neces- 
sity. 

Chamber-music ought to educate people to better under- 
stand symphonies. There is hardly a leader of sym- 
phony concerts in Europe who does not hold this opinion. 
In the old days, in every city or large town, groups of 
amateurs delighted in meeting for ensemble work. Per- 
haps they played badly, but they made ideal concert 
listeners. 

Modern music is now so complex that few amateurs 
have dared to attempt to play it. 

We do not advocate the plan of boycotting the music 
of our enemies, but when the hideousness of this con- 
flict is over we believe that the purified national -ideals 
of art in each country will survive and will be encour- 
aged.—Translated for the Christian Register from Le Jour- 
nal de Genéve of July, 1915, by M. R. F.G. 


Why Do Liberals Remain “Orthodox’’? 


THEODORE D. BACON. 


Tl. THE UNITARIAN ATTITUDE. 


In a previous article the position of the liberal ortho- 
dox was stated as carefully as possible. The Unitarian 
attitude on the questions involved must next be con- 
sidered. 

Unitarianism, as is well known, took its rise in the 
reaction against the insistence on the part of the later 
Puritans on a conversion in its most active, not to say 
violent, form. All who had not experienced conversion 
were held to be totally depraved and doomed to ever- 
lasting perdition, and the first step toward conversion 
was conviction of the awful character of one’s sin. Em- 
phasis was naturally laid on these doctrines whenever 
special efforts were put forth for conversion, such as 
revival meetings. Jonathan Edwards, the leader of 
The Great Awakening, and his sermon on “Sinners in 
the Hands of an Angry God”’ are typical of that to which 
these early liberals were opposed. They insisted that, 
though they had experienced no such conversion as was 
insisted on, they were not totally depraved,—they were, in 
fact, quite as good and quite as religious as many of those 
who had made profession of their conversion. They 
claimed that no experience of conversion was necessary, 
and that the difference between good men and bad was 
not absolute, but a matter of degree. ? 

Questions concerning the person of Christ were not 
primary, but secondary. When the need for an infinite 
atonement was no longer felt, the need for an infinite 
Redeemer fell away and a more human conception of 
Jesus asserted itself. The various other characteristics 
of Unitarian belief naturally followed. Among others, 
le church as an organization of professed followers of 
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Christ lost its importance. Unitarians had largely been 
debarred from church membership by their lack of the 
experience of conversion as then understood, and by their 
liberal views on doctrinal points, so that when they be- 
came a separate organization they frequently dispensed 
with a church organization entirely, retaining instead 
the ‘‘ecclesiastical societies,’ organized for the holding 
of church property, as a sufficient organization for their 
purposes. Even where a church has persisted it has 
sometimes fallen into abeyance, and the general tendency 
has been to minimize the distinction between those who 
were formally members of the organization and other 
attendants at its services. 

There will be few to question the rightfulness of the 
Unitarian protest, or the upright and deeply religious 
character of their leaders. ‘The denomination as a whole 
has maintained a high character for moral worth, for 
philanthropy, benevolence, and social reform, and for in- 
tellectual gifts. The list of Unitarians eminent in politi- 
cal and literary achievement is a noble one. But it is 
not difficult to see that this form of religion will be 
attractive principally to those of but a single type of 
religious temperament, those, that is, with whom religion 
is a matter of gradual growth without violent crises. 

It was the belief among early Unitarians that this was 
the only natural method of religious development, and 
that, if men could but be brought to see this, Unitarian- 
ism would soon become the universal form of religion in 
America, if not in the world. But experience has shown 
that expectation to be mistaken. The Christian world 
has been very greatly ‘‘liberalized”’ since the rise of 
Unitarianism. On every side we hear of those whose 
views are in many respects in close accord with Unitarian 
teaching, but as an organization the growth has been 
slow. Such men draw near to us, but for the most part 
they do not come to us. The type of religious life in 
vogue among us does not attract them; it seems to them 
to lack fervor. 

It is by no means true that there are not many men 
and women of deeply religious natures in our fellowship. 
That is true, as it has always been. But it must be 
admitted that there are also many who call themselves 
Unitarians who show little interest in religious matters 
and who apparently do not regard them as of great im- 
portance. The general attendance at our churches is 
small, and there is a considerable drifting away either to 
other churches or to no church at all. As the young 
people grow up, there is often no call made upon them 
to come to a religious decision. ‘Those who are of the 
quietly religious type become attached to the church, 
but the many who seem to stand in need of some special 
stimulus to bring their religious feelings to a focus and 
make them permanent drift away into indifferentism or 
join other churches. 

It is significant that half our ministers are recruited 
from other churches. We seem to lack the power of self- 
propagation. 

Those things which others so earnestly desire for them- 
selves and for their churches, intellectual leadership, 
culture, interest in social and economic welfare,—these 
we have in very considerable measure. In such things 
we have to a great extent been leaders. In financial 
resources we are at least fairly well provided. Those 
scientific results, whether in the field of biology with 
its theory of evolution or in the field of historical inves- 
tigation with its “higher criticism,’ which have threat- 
ened such dangers to other religious bodies have been 
welcomed among us. ‘That which others are but slowly 
coming to accept as involving changes almost too great 
for them to bear the strain has been freely accepted so 
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all, freedom from doctrinal restraint, against which others 
so chafe, has been ours for many years. 

Our doors have been wide open for men of other 
churches, and for the men outside all churches. We 
bid them welcome, but they do not come. Here and 
there a few, indeed, but even of these a considerable pro- 
portion remain with us but for a time. ‘Those who are 
permanent are largely offset by those of our own number, 
especially young people, who drift away to other churches. 
That precious freedom which has been achieved at 
such great cost seems to them apparently of no special 
value. The doctrinal statements in sermon, hymn, and 
prayer, to us so impossible of belief, do not seem to trouble 
them. ‘They do not actively believe them, but they are 
willing to overlook them for the sake of something else 
they find there, though just what it is they are not often 
able to explain. It is for us to find out. 

We boast of our freedom, of our readiness to accept 
truth wherever it is to be found. Are we strong enough 
in our desire for truth to be willing to look for it in that 
which we have discarded? It is a high test of that quality 
to be able to do this, but when the challenge is made we 
ought at least to be willing to make the experiment. 

Is it not possible, then, that in our protest against the 
narrow conception of regeneration insisted on by Calvin- 
ism we have swung too far in the other direction? It 
may not be necessary that men should have any special 
experience of conversion, but it may be of great impor- 
tance that in some way or other they should dedicate 
themselves to the right. There is not the smallest doubt 
that those whom we rightly honor as our saints and re- 
ligious leaders did so dedicate themselves, whether con- 
sciously or not; but have we not neglected to place 
emphasis on this dedication of the whole man? Have 
we not rather been content to uphold right living in a 
general sort of way, avoiding this question of personal 
consecration? And has not the result been a general 
feeling that it was not a matter of importance? Has 
there not been a general lowering of the spiritual tone of 
our churches in consequence? 

We have relied—have we not?—on the gradual develop- 
ment of the spiritual life in our young people in such a 
way that no crisis or period of decision should be neces- 
sary, but is it true that this is the only natural method 
of religious development? ‘There are some of the best 
men that ever lived who have so developed; but there 
are others, also highly revered, to whom crises in their 
religious life have been a veritable. necessity of their 
development,—such men, for instance, as John Wesley, 
Luther, Francis of Assisi, Augustine, Paul. 

A number of years ago this question was investigated 
in a scientific way by a number of psychologists, includ- 
ing Prof. E. D. Starbuck, who last year did special work 
as an expert connected with our Sunday School Society. 
His work, entitled ‘““The Psychology of Religion,” was 
devoted largely to a discussion of the phenomena of con- 
version, and it was there shown, to the general satisfac- 
tion of psychologists, that conversion is a normal feature 
of adolescence. It corresponds with, and is in fact the 
religious expression of, the entrance into manhood and 
womanhood. Adolescence is a time of crises, and the 
critical point resulting in a final decision is by no means 
an abnormal experience. It has in fact its counterpart 
in other fields of experience. William James, in his 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,’ has illuminated the 
same point, and has emphasized the distinction between 
the Once Born and the Twice Born, as he calls them. 

For us to neglect all this and to insist that all who are 
brought up in the Unitarian churches shall conform to 
the Once Born type is surely a method of procedure 
which calls for careful consideration. 
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It must also be acknowledged that the solemn declara- 
tion of one’s purpose to live the Christian life, and the 
association of one’s self with others for that purpose, 
which is what the act of joining the church signifies, is 
most helpful in strengthening and confirming the decision 
thus set forth. The marriage ceremony is a parallel. 
It is a hopeful sign that there is a renewed interest in 
this matter, and that people are being encouraged in 
many of our parishes to unite with the church. 

This, then, is the Unitarian attitude, so far as I have 
been able to grasp it. It will be seen that it is in distinct 
contrast to the position of the ‘‘liberal orthodox.” It 
has invaluable advantages in the greater freedom of 
thought and utterance which it provides, and in the 
avoidance of all questions of candor and sincerity. But 
with all its breadth of view it falls short of the catho- 
licity which is its aim, in that it fails to provide for the 
spiritual needs of those to whom religion is not a process 
of gradual spiritual growth, and, it may be added, for 
those to whom it is not primarily an intellectual problem. 
Experience has shown that these include a very large 
proportion of the human race. 

A final article will consider the practical problems 
involved. 


Norman Angellism Under Fire. 


ROLAND HUGINS. 


Few books have monopolized in the public mind a 
subject as complex as the relation of military power to 
national prosperity, with its allied problems of trade, 
colonies, international credits, and overseas finance, so 
thoroughly as has ‘The Great Illusion.” 

Shortly after the war broke out, Mr. Angell, in his 
quarters in the Temple, London, remarked to a number 
of co-workers, ‘“‘We have not been successful; we have 
merely been right.” The co-workers enthusiastically 
agreed. But at the same moment the entire British 
press was asserting, between breaths, that the war had 
taken all the wind out of Mr. Angell’s sails. And there 
we have an epitome of the reception Norman Angellism 
has received: on the one hand a group of ardent supporters 
who accept ‘‘The Great Illusion” as gospel, and on the 
other a sceptical and derisive world. 

Mr. Angell makes a rather slashing attack on pre- 
vailing political beliefs. His thesis, reduced to its 
simplest terms, is that war under modern conditions 
nets the conqueror exactly nothing. In his own words, 
“military power is socially and economically futile, and 
can have no relation to the prosperity of the people 
exercising it; it is impossible for one nation to seize by 
force the wealth and trade of another—to enrich itself 
by subjugating or imposing its will on another; in short, 
war, even when victorious, can no longer achieve those 
aims for which people strive.” 

Having laid down his dictum, Mr. Angell proceeds to 
defend it in uncompromising fashion. The days of loot 
and tribute, he says, are gone. An indemnity proves 
more mischievous than beneficial and reacts against the 
recipient through inflation of prices; the industrial diffi- 
culties of Germany after 1871 are cited as evidence. New 
territory means no increase of wealth, because property 
is now intangible and in any case remains in the same 
private hands as before. Germany ‘owns’ Alsace- 
Lorraine, but no individual German is made thereby 
richer. Colonies are quite as much a liability as an 
asset. In what way, he inquires, are the self-governing 
colonies of Great Britain a source of profit to the mother 
country? Trade, again, goes to the man who sells 
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cheapest, not to the man with the most battleships. A 


citizen of Denmark or Holland competes on equal terms 
in the markets of South America with citizens of Great 
Britain and Germany, for all the latters’ dreadnoughts. 
Capital, flowing to the most lucrative investments, 
knows no international boundaries. ‘The conclusion of 
the whole matter, therefore, is that the sword can win 
no wealth. The hope of prosperity through use of 
force is the statesman’s great illusion. 

Mr. Angell has at least made himself clear. Can it 
be that he is “merely right’’? It is indeed strange that 
a doctrine at once so concise and so pregnant has not, if 
valid, carried conviction everywhere. Yet economists 
and statesmen have read his book unmoved. This in- 
sistent voice issuing from the cloistered quiet of the 
Temple carries little authority in parliaments. And 
the reason lies not wholly in love of illusion. We shall 
see—to anticipate—that Mr. Angell is more than half 
right, but that he prejudices his case by overstating it. 
We shall find that he suffers through journalistic em- 
phasis, and injures several sound contentions by pressing 
all the economic objections to war into a stiff and startling 
dictum. 

Mr. Angell has received too much solace from the 
unwisdom of his critics. Those who have denounced 
him most vehemently are those who patently have not 
read his books. For example, he cannot properly be 
classed, as frequently asserted in recent months, as one 
of those utopian pacifists who went about proclaiming 
war impossible. A number of passages in ‘The Great 
Illusion’”’ show him fully alive to the danger of the present 
collapse; indeed, from the narrower view of politics his 
book was one of the several fruitless attempts to check 
that growing estrangement between England and Ger- 
many whose sinister menace far-sighted men discerned. 
Even less justifiable are the flippant sneers which discard 
his argument as mercenary and sordid. Mr. Angell has 
fever taken an “‘account book”’ or ‘“‘breeches pocket” 
view of war. He inveighs against what he terms its 
political and moral futilities as earnestly as against its 
economic futility. 

Further, as a matter of plain justice, Mr. Angell 
deserves credit for seeing things as they are. He may 
not have attacked militarism as effectively as he might, 
but he has attacked a vital spot. Economic motives 
have provoked past wars, however obscured those motives 
by questions of race, religion, or pride. The present 
conflict is not unrelated to economic forces. Neutrally 
regarded, it is on its negative side a war of mutual fears, 
and on its positive side a clash between rival imperialisms. 
But imperialism, for all its fine phrases about “the 
destiny of the nation” and ‘the glory of the empire” 
and ‘‘our place in the sun,’’ signifies nothing without a 
core of economic purpose. Power tempered by a con- 
tinuing expense, the privilege of vainly interfering with 
other persons, offers feeble stimulus to imperial ambition. 
The statesmen of Europe, patriots all, expect material 
gains from successful war, not for themselves, but for the 


millions they lead, or mislead. 


But may there not be a legitimate criticism of Mr. 
Angell on the basis of facts? Examined closely, does the 
world prove to be that smoothly working mechanism of 
free competition which he pictures? And are imperialist 
governments entirely mistaken in looking upon subject 
colonies as promising investments? Is there anything 
illusory about the lucrative civil service posts to which 
the English governing classes appoint themselves in 
India and Africa? Is there anything chimerical in the 
capital concessions which Englishmen, Germans, Dutch- 
men, Frenchmen grant themselves in their respective 


colonies? 
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To these exceptions to his dogma Mr. Angell has 
closed his eyes. In his chapter on “The Indemnity 
Futility” he lays himself open to even severer criticism. 
It is true that at one point he says, ‘‘The direct cost of 
preparing for a war and of guarding against a subse- 
quent war of retribution must, from the nature of the 
case, exceed the value of the indemnity which can be 
exacted.’’ Here the author shifts his ground, and for 
once seeks to hit a balance between debits and credits, 
approaching to a sounder view. Yet directly above he 
says of the indemnity, “All the evidence would seem to 
show it was mischievous.’’ And indeed the manipulation 
of the Franco-Prussian instance is an effort to demon- 
strate that the payment hurt the victor more than the 
victim. Such argument wears a dubious aspect. To 
wage a war for the sake of an indemnity would be folly; 
but the receipt of an indemnity cannot be reckoned a 
national loss. ‘Though Germany’s exaction of tribute 
from Belgian cities may be international burglary, the 
loot is nevertheless real. Japan, in 1895, took an indem- 
nity of 200,000,000 taels from China, more than enough 
to finance the war. Any great indemnity, unless ad- 
ministered with gross stupidity, lightens taxes in the 
conquering country. It is fantastic to attribute the 
industrial troubles of Germany after 1870 to the flood 
of French gold. That depression was world-wide, and 
produced in the United States the violent panic of 
1873. ; 

The assertion, then, that there are no gains from war 
cannot be interpreted strictly. We must admit excep- 
tions. Mr. Angell’s “apparent paradox” turns out to 
be an obvious exaggeration. ‘The fault lies not in Mr. 
Angell’s logic, but in his economics. He takes no ac- 
count of economic friction. For him, apparently, com- 
merce and finance work in a perfectly elastic medium of 
equal opportunity. His world knows no capital con- 
cessions, no political trade preferences, no class interests, 
no differences in national wage levels. But his world 
is not the world we live in. 

Possibly Mr. Angell’s world will one day be realized. 
In the long run economic friction is eliminated: cus- 
tomers come to the cheapest and best goods; capital 
assumes international fluidity; natural resources are 
utilized by the most efficient managers. As the earth 
becomes industrialized the gains possible to aggression 
tend to disappear. This, however, is an historical 
tendency rather than the accomplished fact. 

The credit entries on the balance sheet of war will be- 
come fewer as time goes on. At present they are not 
negligible. It is probable, however, that even now they 
bulk larger in the imagination of statesmen and business 
men than their actual volume warrants. The conces- 
sions which American or British business men might secure 
through a military occupation of Mexico would be a 
bucketful added to the stream of American and British 
capital. Yet that bucketful may yet drench Mexico 
with war. Along the thin edges of civilization Germany 
may push her trade by force and monopoly, but she has 
most to gain by peaceful intercourse with established 
nations. Despite, however, the comparative smallness 
of borderland trade it undoubtedly occupies a great deal 
of attention in European Foreign Offices. It is competi- 
tion in the non-industrial belt which keeps alive the 
anachronistic notion that nations are commercial rivals. 
The colonial trader and the concessionary capitalist are 
the finger-tips of a nation’s financial system, and they 
constantly register pain. The anti-German agitation in 
England during the last decade has been stimulated by 
the irritation felt by English merchants and investors 
when they met German competition in the backward 
lands. Possibly this irritation was out of proportion to 
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the prizes at stake. We cannot tell. We must wait 
until cost accounting is applied to colonial enterprise and 
exploitative trade. 

Mr. Angell, of course, gives no estimate, for he tries 
to wipe the credit side bare. Thus he weakens his argu- 
ment by pushing it too far. Furthermore his approach 
leads him to neglect the debit side of the balance sheet, 
although here lies one-half, and possibly the weightier 
half, of the economic case against war. The progress of 
industry and the growth of population tend to make 
strife more and more costly, both in direct expense and 
indirect losses. ‘The building of a navy and the equip- 
ment and maintenance of an army now costs millions 
where it formerly cost thousands. Each new invention 
piles higher the burden—armor-plate, high-power ex- 
plosives, submarines, machine guns, aircraft. Actual 
warfare proves an insane extravagance. It has been esti- 
mated that the present struggle costs each of the five 
chief belligerents from two to fifteen million dollars a 
day. ‘The war loans already run into billions. A seven 
years’ war would ruin the world. A thirty years’ 
war is unthinkable. 

After all, as we said, Mr. Angell is more than half 
right. At the basis of his argument lies the profound 
truth that industrial progress proceeds by geographical 
division of labor, and makes each nation a unit in a vast 
co-operation working to the ultimate profit of all. Each 
group tends to specialize, at the last, in those commodi- 
ties which it can produce most efficiently. The result 
emerges in a universal cheapening of goods. England, 
Germany, and France are not commercial rivals, funda- 
mentally, in any different sense than the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas, and Illinois are rivals. A prosperous 
Germany contributes, ipso facto, to make a prosperous 
Britain. How far this drift toward interdependence 
has gone is evidenced by the sensitiveness of banking 
centres, stock exchanges, and produce markets to dis- 
turbances in any corner of the world. 

Still, the old errors are ever cropping up anew, and 
truth spreads but slowly. Mr. Angell has entered a 
field neglected by professional economists and by the 
striking cast of his argument sharply called popular 
attention to the fallacies in national rivalry and appro- 
priation through force. That service is genuine. It 
is true Mr. Angell scarcely can be called authoritative, 
and that he could have written a stronger indictment of 
war than ‘The Great Illusion.” In a more careful 
treatise he would amplify his economic and social material, 
and treat it historically rather than logically. Possibly— 
we are permitted to hope—he will some day undertake 
this larger task.—The Forum. 


Sermon. 
(Abridged.) 
The Futilities of Caution. 


REV. ROBERT P. DOREMUS. 


Our brethren have discouraged our heart. Wherefore discourage 
ye the children of Israel from going over into the land which the 
Lord hath given them?—DEvtT. i. 28, NUM. xxxii. 7. 


Prudence is an estimable virtue. It is wise to consider 
what we may have to pay before we go too deeply into 
any enterprise. ‘‘For which of you, desiring to build a 
tower, does not first sit down and count the cost, whether 
he have wherewith to complete it?” The wise builder 
estimates the cost of materials and of labor and makes 
allowance for possible losses. ‘The farmer considers the 
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productivity of his land, its adaptability to particular 
crops. The general keeps an intelligent outlook upon the 
whole military situation, war supplies, the possible ma- 
noeuvres of the enemy, the physical facts of the country. 
This preparedness appeals to common sénse. Forethought, 
the long steady look ahead, planning, adjusting ideas to 
circumstances, is the way of advancement. We have a 
solid respect for practical, prudent, far-seeing people. 

But while this commends itself to us as a sound phi- 


losophy of life, it may be easily over-emphasized. We may 


be so practical and prudent that we are neither practical 
nor prudent. ‘There is such a thing as too much counting 
the cost. ‘The wise farmer knows very well that he must 
take his chances, that he must plant his seed without 
any assurance that it will come to harvest, or that he 
will find for his crop a ready and profitable market. 
The soldier must enter many a battle of which he cannot 
foresee the outcome. ‘To-morrow must in large measure 
take thought for the things of to-morrow, work out prob- 
lems insoluble to-day. ‘The soundest plan of procedure 
can never be fully thought out in advance. Every man 
has to act somewhat on faith,—faith in his own resources 
of body, mind, and spirit, his own wit and power to ad- 
just himself to circumstances as they arise, faith in the 
workings of the usual laws of life, faith in his fellows. 
That faith is not always completely justified. His re- 
sources may not be as adequate as his thought of them. 
The course of events may run otherwise than his calcula- 
tion. People that he counted on for co-operation may 
disappoint him. Hindrances arise, set-backs occur, mis- 
fortunes befall, in the enterprises of thoughtful, prudent, 
faithful people. ‘There is always the possibility of failure 
in any venture; there is always the possibility that suc- 
cess, if achieved, will be accompanied by distressing limi- 
tations and offsets. The man, then, who never takes any 
step until every possible problem connected with that step 
is solved will not travel far. It is true that no one has a 
moral right to be heedless, rash, but equally true that no 
one has a moral right to be over-cautious. 

There are numerous good people who are unwilling 
to undertake anything in which they are not absolutely 
assured of success. But why should we attach so 
much importance to particular successes or failures, 
or conceive that the end of life is having all our enter- 
prises succeed? If an enterprise does not prove all 
we expected or develops unforeseen drawbacks that 
cause us to abandon it, should we rebuke ourselves 
for the attempt? Would it have been better to have 
left it untried? It may seem so as far as apparent results 
go, but I am not sure that it is so with inner results, or 
even with outer results in the long run. I am not so 
sure that timidity, over-caution, reluctance to venture, 
are not worse evils than failure, more detrimental to 
character, more obstructive to achievement. 

Prudence is but one necessary attribute of success- 
ful life and not the most important. There are much 
more essential qualities,—virility, vitality, self-confi- 
dence, generous ardor, willingness to spend and be spent. 
These are the very core of genuine manhood and woman- 
hood. ‘The man with ardor but little prudence may gain 
prudence through his mistakes, but the man without 
ardor can hardly hope to acquire it on the road of pru- 
dence. ‘‘Be sure that you are right, and then go ahead,” 
is a motto that must be taken with reservations. A man 
is rarely sure that he is right, never sure that he is entirely 
right, because he never 7s entirely right. He finds out 
what is right while he is going ahead. And though his 
right is not the perfect right, he will correct it, shape it, 
make it a better right, as he travels. 


We hear sometimes of “‘costly mistakes,” but amas are = B 
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things costlier than mistakes. There are inaction, 
hesitancy, and over-caution. ‘These cost a man all that 
he might be and do, and leave him at the end of life a 
careful, prudent creature, who has, it is possible, never 
made any serious mistakes,—barren comfort,—but who 
has also never won any great successes or played any 
vital part in existence. These qualities sap men and 
women, and where that type of personality prevails 
they sap social groups, communities, peoples, of their 
highest possibilities of strong, creative life. Notwithstand- 
ing the admitted value of prudence within proper bounds, 
we cannot afford to be too careful and cautious, to 
pause to trace every plan to its final outcome in all 
its ramifications. ‘There must, indeed, be a large con- 
trolling spirit of sanity, balance, and then something 
also of venture, risk. There must be a creative energy 
that trusts largely in itself, in humanity, in the future. 
Those who possess that energy, that glow of life, need 
not be depressed or daunted when they hear the “I told 
you so” of the cautious as the sequel to misfortune. 
Though they have failed in that particular instance, 
fulfilled every prediction of calamity, yet they are alive 
inside, they have within them the stuff out of which 
success is spun. Yes, even though their failure be ulti- 
mate, yet they have fulfilled their destiny, and the 
‘world is larger, the air freer, the glow of creative life 
in humanity stronger, for their influence. 

The spirit of creative energy, enthusiasm, confident 
life, the gift of nature to the normal child, is often crushed 
out in the process of education and discipline. His 
elders have an unreasonable fear of letting him try and 
fail, as though failure in his projects were the worst 
thing that could happen to him. For the Scriptural gift 
of cold water to one of these little ones is often substi- 
tuted a deluge of the icy fluid over the natural fancies, 
harmless experiments, buoyant hopes, intense even if 
ephemeral and seemingly useless ambitions of child- 
hood and youth. ‘There is such a thing as a child having 
too much of the wisdom of his elders. Many a growing 
boy or girl might say with truth, My parents, my teachers, 
my older friends, have discouraged my heart and robbed 
me of my full creative power; and many a wise and pru- 
dent elder ought to listen to the plea. d 

The voice of the prudent is by no means always the 
oracle of true wisdom nor the guide to success. ‘There 
are good and likable people so obsessed by caution and 
apprehensiveness that they are a check upon the best 
personal life of those with whom they come into touch, 
a hindrance, notwithstanding faithful, earnest service, 
to the various social groups with which they are con- 
nected. Their fears and doubts are ever uppermost. 
Mention any plan in their presence and they at once see 
all its untoward possibilities, which in their minds assume 
the character of likelihoods, even certainties. Even 
when they do not criticise one feels all sorts of doubts 
and fears lurking in their reservations, their silences. 
They smile doubtingly, assent hesitatingly.- A plan or 
purpose may have looked reasonable until you spoke 
of it to them, and, indeed, you cannot see why it is not so 
still. Yet they have given you a sinking feeling about it, 
planted in your mind doubt of your resources, doubt of 
yourself, fear of the situation. They have weakened 
you. You may not, if you are resolute and independent, 
yield to their objections. You may stand manfully by 
your purpose. But under the threshold of your conscious 
mind their weakening thoughts are working, and their 
doubts and fears may come upon you to unnerve you 
and lessen your strength in moments when you most 
need your confidence and creative faith. 

_ Our timid, prudent friends may think we are not quite 
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fair to them. ‘They wanted us to see the other side be- 
fore we committed ourselves too far. They thought we 
ought to know the difficulties and dangers and limita- 
tions. Were they notin duty bound to tell us these things? 
Yes, we answer them, there are times when the word 
of serious caution, even solemn warning, is friend’s duty. 
It is not the voicing of actual difficulties after careful 
consideration that is so dangerous and crippling. It is 
a spirit ever ready to see difficulties, prone to think that 
when you have presented a difficulty you have given an 
unanswerable argument for not proceeding. ‘There was 
never a gain which was not in some sense, in some degree, 
a loss, never an advantage which did not carry some dis- 
advantage. If we rejected every plan, every mode of 
activity, that threatened some unwelcome consequence 
we would reject practically every plan and activity. 
The fault with much criticism and foreboding is that 
they place exclusive emphasis upon elements of un- 
pleasantness, consider them without their balances .and 
checks, out of relation to their accompanying good. Often 
the critic does not even wait to grasp fully the hope or 
plan, see it as the one who holds it sees it. He at once 
puts forward the doleful possibilities, whereas if he had 
been less eager to pour cold water, had given the matter 
more mature consideration, his conclusion would have 
been more optimistic. The ill-judged criticism of the 
fearfulis guilty of many murders. It has strangled beauti- 
ful hopes and aspirations, ruthlessly killed fair plans, de- 
stroyed fresh creative energies, merely by the chilling word 
at a critical moment, the cold finger of a doubt laid on a 
glowing enthusiasm. 

Most men and women play in higher and lower moods, 
the réles of pessimist and optimist, doubter and strength- 
ener. Many people who are optimistic in their own out- 
look, enthusiastic in their own enterprises, have a way of 
belittling and discouraging the hopes, plans, ambitions, of 
others. It is a temptation to which perhaps most people 
yield more or less, to pour needless cold water, to criticise 
without thinking, to voice objections without really weigh- 
ing them carefully to see whether they are well-grounded 
objections. Yet it is a temptation to be resisted. Richer, 
more complete life is to be found in the spirit of confidence, 
something of glad adventure and cheerful risk, prudence 
indeed, but not too much prudence, less of anxiety, less 
of doubt and fearfulness, more of that spirit of buoyant 
eternal youth, that is not afraid of failure, that learns by 
experiment and creates out of mistakes. Our land of 
promise, whether in our individual or in our group life, 
lies in more kindling energies, richer activities. There- 
fore we should fear only that any ill-considered word of 
ours, or any lack of sympathetic appreciation, should 
dim that glow of energy, or weaken the spirits of men and 
women in their creative work.. We should hear the 
voice of the God of Life saying to us, Wherefore dis- 
courage ye the hearts of your brethren from going over 
into the land which the Lord their God hath given them? 

FARMINGTON, ME. 


Prayer for Those Killed in Battle. 


God, who art Love, be kind, be kind to all 

Thy children who must hear the sudden call; 

Hot from their haste, their hate, their lust, their din, 
Must open wide Thy door and enter in. 

Cleanse from their feet the stains of dust and wear; 
Take from their hearts what is not pure and fair; 
For they, Thy children, they have trusted Thee 

In death to save. ‘This is their only plea— 

“She called, my country called me, and I went’’— 
With this much, God of Love, be Thou content. 


—Edith A. Talbot. 
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Literature. 
Comfort. 


I could not comfort you a year ago, 
But God since then has let me understand; 
Now, when I see your tears so often flow 
I do not speak, I only take your hand, 
And then you know 
I, too, have walked thro’ Sorrow’s weary land. 


I could not comfort you altho’ I tried, 
Until we met in silence yesterday; 
The curtains of my soul were thrown aside, 
You knew, you guess’d, all that I long’d to say. 
I could not hide 
The remnants of my own grief quite away. 


I heard you weep, and, as the darkness fell, 
It touch’d the strings of my own heart with pain, 
I could not speak, because I knew so well 
The thoughts that stirr’d within your soul again. 
Time cannot quell 
The yearning for an absent one in vain. 


-God gives me power to comfort you at last, 
To calm the bitterness of your despair; 
So let your burden now on me be cast, 
For all you feel to-night my heart can share. 
My grief is past 
In the new joy of having yours to bear! 
—Marjorie Crosbie, in The Bookman. 


The Choice of Books for Younger 
Readers. 


If a child is taught at an early age to read 
in the best books, that child gains a large 
vocabulary and is able to enjoy Scott, Dick- 
ens, and Hawthorne; if a child is kept on 
such wretched mental pabulum as the ‘‘ Dotty 
Dimple Books,’’ the English of the more 
classical writers is as hard to understand as 
an unknown tongue. 7 

At the age of six my little girl enjoyed 
Clough’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. At seven she read 
with delight The Old Curiosity Shop; and at 
eight she took away upon her summer vaca- 
tion, and read and re-read, The Talisman and 
Ivanhoe. : 

Do not leave the classics in the best parlor 
bookcase, and expect the children to hunt 
them up; but begin reading the best novels 
with the children, and then if they seem 
interested, say “You can finish that by 
yourself.” It is easier for a parent to con- 
trol a child’s reading before that child is 
fourteen than later in life. Watch the 
child’s taste for books carefully, and lead 
him gradually from books like those used 
in the public schools as readers, and pub- 
lished by the American Book Co. (Famous 
Stories Retold and The Story of the Greeks— 
the eclectic school readings), up through 
Hawthorne, Scott, and Irving. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book, and Plutarch’s Lives 
can be used as reading-books, following al- 
most immediately the Primer. Save a 
little money, on the child’s clothes, if neces- 
sary, and spend it upon the child’s library, 
so that the child can own a few of the best 
books. Get a cheap edition of Scott or 
Dickens, and let the children read the 
volumes when they feel like it, without 
special permission. 

The librarians are discovering the fact 
that if they put the best books out on tables 
or book-shelves in the library, the children 
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will soon discover them and read them. The 
parents must learn the same lesson. ‘They 
must not only meet a demand, they must 
create that demand for the best literature, 
and not leave their children to feed on gift- 
books, or “borrowed books,” or even ‘‘Sun- 
day-school library books.” 

The librarians all over this country are 
doing admirable work in encouraging a taste 
for good reading in young people. Let the 
parents work with them. Do not discourage 
the reading of good juvenile literature, but 
let the child read the new child’s book, as his 
parent reads the last new novel, for amuse- 
ment pure and simple, knowing that it is 
a book for the hour, not to be compared with 
the classics and not worth reading more than 
once. 

The parent who is too strict with a child’s 
reading often ends by not giving the child a 
real love of reading, and a child who does not 
love reading loses perhaps the greatest source 
of happiness in life. 

[The fling at “Sunday-school library books’’ which is 
made in this quotation printed above may be just or 
unjust. How many of our readers feel that their young 
people are reading poor books? 

Do you know, in fact, just what kind of stories your 
boys and girls have ee these past summer afternoons? 
The Editor would be grateful for lists of juvenile books 


which might interest the younger generation of Register 
readers.—EDITOoR.] 


Literary Notes. 


George H. Doran & Co. are about to 
publish a most interesting ‘“‘war book,” 
called Bible Prophecies and the Plain Man, 
by Marr Murray. Readers who are honestly 
tired of ordinary blood and thunder will be 
interested in Mr. Murray’s queries. Are 
the British the lost ten tribes? Is the Kaiser 
anti-Christ? Rather stimulating suggestions 
these! 


The same publishing house is now bringing 
out a book primarily for fathers of active 
small boys. It is called Your Boy: His 
Nature and Nurture, and, starting with the 
supposition that the activities of ingenuous 
youth present grave problems to their elders, 
George Dickinson, author of the book, en- 
deavors to give fathers in general advice 
about boys in general. Can there be such 
a thing as an average boy? We never saw 
two boys in our lives who could be measured 
by the same rule. 


In the September issue of The Southern 
Workman there is a short account of the 
eighth annual meeting of the Virginia State 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, held 
early last summer in Danville, Va. This 
Federation has two thousand members. One 
of the aims of the Federation has been to 
establish an Industrial Home School for 
Colored Girls. White women, we are glad 
to say, have been of assistance in this mat- 
ter, and the trustees of the School are both 
white and colored. This is indeed a step 
forward for both races. 


Little, Brown & Co. have published this 
autumn The Child’s Book of American Biog- 
raphy. It contains short sketches of the 
lives of Robert Fulton, Louisa Alcott, Jane 
Addams, Thomas Edison, and ‘Mark 
Twain.” There is good reason to suppose 
that boys and girls will read this book with 
great enjoyment. It will do for larger and 
more pretentious biographies what Lamb’s 
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Tales did for Shakespeare. And boys and 
girls will not be alone in their enjoyment of 
these stories of some of the greatest of our 
Americans. D. 98. Ge. 


: Reviews. 

THE LittLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST- 
TABLE. Arranged by William and Mary 
Gannett. Boston: The Beacon Press. 50 
cents.—More than twenty years ago the com- 
pilers of this little book were confronted with 
the problem which faces all thoughtful 
parents of young children,—the problem of 
their religious nurture. They wished their 
children not only to close the day with the 
bedside prayer, but to begin it with “a 
quiet moment of thankfulness.” So they 
collected a set of very brief and simple read- 
ings, one for each day of the month, for the 
children to read aloud in turn, day by day, 
at the breakfast-table. Eighteen years ago 
that little collection was printed in pamphlet 
form, and found its way into other homes 
where parents were trying to meet the same 
problem. Many parents and children came 
to love it, because it better enabled them to 
start the day with uplifted hearts and faces. 
And now the compilers have brought out a 
revised and enlarged edition of The Little 
Child at the Breakfast-Table, though it is still 
a book of modest size. Those who have 
worn the older booklet to tatters will wel- 
come its new and more substantial successor. 
They will find in it many selections already 
endeared by familiarity, with perhaps an 
equal amount of new material no less excel- 
lent. ‘There is a reading for each day of the 
month, and for special ‘‘ Days and Seasons,’”’— 
such as New Year’s, Birthdays, Christmas, 
and Easter. At the end are a number of 
simple morning and evening prayers and 
“household thanksgivings,’ in prose and 
verse. ‘The little collection as a whole is just 
the kind of help toward family worship 
that many parents have been looking for. 
Its great simplicity is adapted to the child’s 
need, for there is nothing here which he can- 
not soon begin to understand after he has 
learned to read. Its spirit is devout, but 
joyous; it is worshipful, but free from any- 
thing which parents belonging to the liberal 
faith will wish to expurgate or explain away. 
Doubtless many parents will wish that it 
included this or that additional selection, 
and perhaps some will supplement it with 
other material, for no two compilers will 
quite agree as to what sucha collection should 
contain; but all who use it will be grateful for 
the work which Mr. and Mrs. Gannett 
have put into their selection, and they will 
not find it easy greatly to improve upon it. 
It is a hopeful sign that in many households 
to-day there is serious consideration con- 
cerning this problem of religious nurture. 
We are passing away from. that phase in 
which parents proved their “‘liberality”’ by 
saying nothing whatever about religion to 
their children, in order that the children 
might be free “‘to decide for themselves about 
such matters.” It may be observed that 
these same parents pursued that policy in no 
other sphere. They instructed their chil- 
dren in company manners, in regard to 
physical health, as to how to get on in the 
world. The truth was that many such 
parents were simply afraid to talk to their 
children about religion, because they them- 


selves were in so small degree religious. So _ 


‘ 
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, Gann the topic on the plea of “‘lib- 
__ erality,” and let their children pick up their 
religious ideals from the devout but igno- 
rant Irish nurse-maid, or from the well-mean- 
ing but utterly untrained girl who had vol- 
unteered to teach Sunday-school because her 
pastor asked her to do something for the 
church. I remember one such ‘‘teacher”’ in 
a neighboring Sunday-school, who was quite 
unable to remember who King David was, 
but who was diligently engaged in teaching 
the children under her care to repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed by rote. The result of this 
indifference and neglect by parents has been 
the loss to the church of a generation grown 
up in practical paganism. That indifference 
was doubtless itself a reaction against the 
rigors of the old-time drill in church and 
Sunday-school, against the formalism and 
unreality of family prayers as they were once 
conducted. By this time surely we have 
, shaken ourselves so completely free from 
that old-fashioned formalism that our pro- 
p test against it is in turn becoming old-fash- 
ioned. .So parents of the new generation who 
; are religious as well as liberal ask how they 
can wisely guide their children in religious 
matters; still more, how they can create 
in the home the indefinable but very precious 
: atmosphere of spiritual culture which shall 
{ unconsciously nurture purity of life and 
nobility of thought in the children. The 
habitual use of such a little book as this is 
one step toward the creation of a spiritual 
| atmosphere in the home. The present 
: writer has watched with deep interest the 
making of this revised edition, because The 
Little Child at the Breakfast-Table has long 
been the daily companion of his own children, 
and because, out of his own inestimably 
precious experience in childhood, he has 
learned how essential is such a pervading 
spirit of worship in the growth and main- 
tenance of the purest and noblest type of 
family life. The cultivation of that spirit 
engrafted upon a clearsighted intelligence 
trained in freedom will produce to-day, as 
surely as in the past, noble lives dedicated 
to high and true ideals. H. W, F. 
THE GERMAN ENIGMA. By Georges Bour- 
don. Paris: Georges Crés et Cie. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.—The author of this 
volume was sent by the well-known French 
newspaper Le Figaro to Germany at some 
unmentioned period before the present war 
to interview prominent Germans and find out 
what Germany thought and wished to do. 
At the present time this book has absolutely 
no value, for we know to-day far more about 
Germany than the writer of these articles. 
Actions speak louder than words, and what 
we know of German efficiency makes us sure 
that she would not have told the truth to 
F her hereditary enemy, which was the manner 
in which the Emperor spoke of France in an 
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address to his army a few years ago. M.|a longing for peaceful relations will scarcely 


Bourdon had pointed out to him the fact 
that it was one thing to be militaristic and 
another to be warlike. Almost every rep- 
resentative German he consulted proclaimed 
the fact that Germany wished for peace for 
her industrial expansion. It is easy for us 
to see to-day how false these statements were, 
but the German enigma seems to this writer 
to be that Germany professed peace and con- 
cealed her preparations for war until she was 
fully prepared. The only honest German 
whom Bourdon interviewed was Herr Kerr, 
editor of the German Review. He said 
frankly: ‘They have been talking to you 
about the sympathy Germany has for the 
French, but this does not in the least exclude 
the possibility of war. It is not a personal 
quarrel that we have with you, but it is 
interest, profit. The whole of Germany is 
hypnotized by the golden calf of profit. You 
are rich, therefore your possessions are cov- 
eted.”” “‘Does Germany wish to fight?” 
the Frenchman asked. Herr Kerr replied to 
him: “There is a warlike foundation in the 
temperament of the race, a superfluity of 
animal force that requires to vent itself. 
The German is accustomed to obey; if war 
comes he would blindly follow the flag.’’ The 
Frenchman answered, “All soldiers in all 
wars follow the flag.”” ‘‘ Yours will march,” 
replied the German, “‘but will they march 
with the same discipline? To begin with, 
you possess more to live for than our men. 
Yours cling to life, for it is sweeter. Again, 
yours are individualists and want to know 
the reason of things, to understand and judge 
for yourselves. Your soldiers will accom- 
plish individually magnificent feats of brav- 
ery, of which perhaps ours would not be 
capable. But heroism is secondary in mod- 
ern warfare; the principal thing is the func- 
tion of machinery, and our soldiers with 
their order and method and discipline will 
march to victory better than yours. You 
will not find many Germans who have any 
doubts as to the results of a war with France.” 
Does the enigma of Germany lie in her 
machine army and her mechanical, dummy- 
like people, who follow their leaders with 
absolute blindness? One editor said to 
Bourdon, “There is no public opinion in 
Germany.” The victories of 1870 and the 
huge war indemnity made Germany eager 
for more victories and a larger indemnity. 
This collection of articles from Le Figaro is 
very superficial and was very likely pub- 
lished at the request of a German stockholder, 
for before this war the Germans owned 
stock in the leading French newspapers and 
attempted to suppress all knowledge of their 
military plans until the fatal day when war 
was declared. We can see no object in pub- 
lishing this book, as it contains nothing new 
and very little that is true. Words which 


appeal to any sane individuals after the de- 
termined attempt to reach Paris made by 
the German army. M. R. F. 


Max LILIENTHAL: AMERICAN RaBBi. His 
Life and Writings. By David Philipson. 
New York: The Bloch Publishing Company. 
—This is a moderately interesting biography 
of a Jewish rabbi long dead, who labored 
earnestly for the advancement and freedom 
of his people. He was born in Germany, 
and went to Russia to aid in the work of 
emanicipating his people; but, meeting with 
little success, he was finally persuaded to 
turn his steps toward America, as being the 
one land that offered freedom of opportunity 
to all races and creeds. He reached New 
York and soon became chief rabbi over three 
separate Jewish congregations. Later his 
reputation as a preacher grew, and he was 
invited to become the rabbi of the Bene Israel 
Temple of Cincinnati. He introduced some 
reforms into the service of this orthodox 
Jewish body; and he became one of the 
first citizens of Cincinnati. Later in life 
he became a strong advocate of the public 
schools. He was particularly opposed to 
sectarian appropriations, as he feared any- 
thing that would make the schools of the 
country too partisan from a religious point 
of view. He died in 1882, after having 
worked for the welfare of his people for 
thirty-seven years. Some interesting family 
letters are printed in this volume, and it 
also contains an account of Dr. Lilienthal’s 
life in Russia, which is of particular interest 
to us, in view of the recent reforms that have 
taken place in Russia’s treatment of her 
Jewish subjects. 


Arto. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
Boston: The Riverdale Press —The authors 
of this book know the secret of writing for 
children. As is evident from the very charm- 
ing dedication, they also know something 
about small boys. Arlo is the story of a 
small boy of that name, who has many ad- 
ventures with gypsies and other people. He 
finds Comrade and his violin, and Krit, best 
of faithful dogs, and he finds at last that his 
real father is a duke. No reviewer can 
adequately describe in small space the at- 
tractive qualities of a book for little children 
like this one. It is filled with gentle fancies, 
and it is written in a style which reminds us 
somewhat of The Happy Prince, by that 
genius Oscar Wilde. 


New Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Child’s Book of American Biography. 
Stimpson. 
The Adventures of Sammy Jay (The Bedtime Story Books). 
By Thornton Burgess. 


By Mary S. 


profess to speak of affection for France and | In Victorian Times. By Edith Elias. 


The improvement of cenditions and the correction of abuses 
often come slowly because the people who are interested do not 
know how toinitiate reforms. The large cities with their trained 
officials are able to handle with greater or less success almost any 
problem which presents itself, but very few of the smaller com- 
munities have any such equipment. i 
done, usually it must be by the citizens themselves, with the 
assistance at the beginning, perhaps, of some experienced inves- 
tigator. 
set forth in detail 
house-cleaning can é n 
expense. Taken in connection with Bulletin No. 20 of this series 
it points the way to a substantia] improvement in community 
conditions which the citizens of even the smallest village can 
easily accomplish for themselves. 


There, if anything is to be 


That they can do much this Bulletin shows. Here is 
e method by which an effective municipal 


be carried forward without burdensome 
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If—From a Woman’s Point of View. 


If you can let your foot-free friends surprise you 
When all your household wheels are out of gear; 
If you can get a meal when all about you 
Are piled the things there wasn’t time to clear; 
If you can serve them simple things serenely, 
Without a word about the plight you're in, 
The while you say unto your soul, “Be seemly,” 
And in the bosom fight that follows, win;— 
If you can love your child with all that’s in you, 
Yet firmly say the word that must be said, 
Face tearful eyes and never let them daunt you, 
And in the din that follows keep your head; 
If you know life, yet trust your children in it 
Because you see that God, who made the gale, 
To vanquish sin gave unto man the Spirit 
Just as to fight head-winds he gave the sail;— 
If you can win respect from those who serve you, 
And run your home, and not let it run you; 
If you can face details, nor let them dwarf you, 
And keep your outlook broad, your vision true; 
If you can let your sands of time run daily 
Into a headlong stream of endless tasks, 
And do the things you hate, and do them gayly, 
Because to serve is all the joy Love asks; 
Tf you can do, without the dust of doing, 
And toiling, keep your soul and body fine; 
If you can right the words and deeds you’re ruing, 
And lean on Love yet not become a vine; 
If you can be a worthy wife and mother, 
And wisely meet all this shall bring to you,— 
Féar not to share the burdens of your Brother: 
What Time shall ask, that, Woman, you can do. 


—Jane Dowling Foote, in American Rural Home. 


The Gray Land. 


MRS. LARZ ANDERSON, 


Claudia’s father lay dying. Only through 
her tears could she see the face of the one 
whom she loved beyond everything else in 
the world. From the moment he died the 
sunshine disappeared and she found herself 
wandering in a strange, cold country. Here 
and there the dark bare branches of the 
trees loomed against the scarf of mist on 
the hillsides, and a flight of white birds 
forever circled in the winter sky. 

Claudia had become one of the sorrowing 
shadow-folk who do not live and yet who 
cannot die, dwelling apart in the lonely 
Gray Land. As she became accustomed to 
the weird, fading light she beheld through 
the mist the black-robed figures of her 
companions standing beside a spring of 
silver glow from which flowed around the 
world the river of tears. 

She heard a voice which spoke softly, 
saying: “Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted. Peace I leave 
with you; my peace I give unto you.” 
While Claudia looked, a strange transforma- 
tion came over some of the shadow-people. 
Their black robes paled in the silvery light, 
then shone like jewels of luminous tints, 
for they were turning into celestial flowers. 
Close to the edge of the spring appeared a 
lily, ivory white, with a centre of golden 
amber, and translucent leaves of chryso- 
phrase. Beyond, a shadow-figure changed 
into a glorious rose, the color of the tour- 
maline; and near by stood a purple aster, 
in whose heart were the glowing depths of 
an amethyst. As she beheld these trans- 
formations it came to Claudia that youth 
was in the lily, and in the aster was old age, 
and that all must pass through the Gray 
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Land. Far and near the shadows van- 
ished into the living light of love and faith. 

Now Claudia realized that, although her 
father had left her, and the sunshine for 
her had vanished, there were beauties and 
interests still for those who sought them, 
even if they dwelt in this sad Land with 
its shadows and silver light. God had 
taught her that from suffering and from out 
the cup of tears can blossom flowers rarer 
and more beautiful than those which open 
by the crystal spring in the sunshine. 


A Chinese School. 


The little boys in Chinese schools 
Have very odd and curious rules. 
To us it hardly would seem right 
To turn our backs when we recite. 
And fancy what a din and noise 
A schoolroom full of little boys 
All studying out loud would make! 
Oh, how the teacher’s ears must ache! 
Then, too, how queer their books must be, 
Written from back to front, you see, 
All up and down the page, instead 
Of straight across, as ours are read! 
How strange to use a paint-brush, too, 
And not a pen, as we all do! 
They’d think us dunces there, I fear, 
Our lessons are so different here. 
—Rose Mills Powers, in Picture Story Paper. 


Chester’s Speech. 


Chester Thompson did not like to “‘speak 
pieces.”’ There are few boys who really 
enjoy declamation day in school, but for 
Chester the day was particularly full of 
terrors. He was not shy or sensitive among 
his mates, but when he faced an audience, 
even though it was made up wholly of those 
same school friends, he promptly forgot what 
he had learned, and felt as if he were walking 
off a high cliff into space. 

Chester felt ashamed of this weakness and 
tried hard to overcome it, but with poor suc- 
cess. Now he was face to face with something 
far worse than speaking in school. In only 
two days more he must stand in the village 
square, beside the new drinking-fountain, and 
deliver an address before all the people gath- 
ered there. How could he ever do it? 

Several years earlier Chester had joined the 
Band of Mercy, and his love for pets and all 
animals had led him to remain a member when 
many of the boys of his age had dropped out. 
Now he was its president, and this was why 
they had selected him to speak at the dedica- 
tion of the beautiful drinking-fountain that 
had been given to the village. His pride 
would not let him evade the task, but how he 
dreaded it! With the help of his teacher he 
had prepared a brief address, and as he said 
it over and over he was rather proud of it; 
but he felt absolutely sure that every word of 
it would fly from his mind in the panic of the 
moment. 

That is what Chester was thinking of one 
day while he was walking along the road just 
outside the village. He stopped to watch 
two men who were loading a cart with gravel. 
When the men had filled the cart, one of them 
spoke sharply to the horses and they plunged 
forward; but the rear wheels were deep in the 
ditch, and the horses could not start the 
heavy load. The driver again called loudly 
to them, and struck them with his whip. As 
the willing span strained again at the tugs, 
one of them slipped and fell on its side. 
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Perhaps the horse was discouraged. Per- 
haps it was entangled in the harness. Any- 
way, it lay there with quivering sides while 
the driver leaped forward and struck it 
again with his whip. It was a cruel thing 
and a foolish thing to do, and the sight was 
more than Chester could bear in silence. 
Indignation boiled within him, and before he 
really knew what he was doing he found 
himself beside the angry driver and speaking 
to him with a great earnestness that caused 
the man to turn in amazement. 

Chester could never remember just what 
he said. Fragments of things that he had 
learned at the Band of Mercy meetings and 
snatches of his carefully prepared address 
for the dedication of the drinking-fountain 
mingled with the simple and common-sense 
plea that he made for kinder treatment for 
the fallen horse. 

The anger left the driver’s eye and he 
flushed under his tanned skin. ‘‘Well, you 
are right, young man,” he said. ‘‘And how 
you can talk—for a little fellow!”’ 

Chester and the driver helped the horse to 
its feet, patted its nose, and removed a little of 
the load, and then the man drove away with 
no more loud words or use of the whip. 

Chester said nothing about what had hap- 
pened until after the dedication exercises at 
the new fountain were over. When his 
teacher, among many others, congratulated 
him and told him how splendidly he had done, 
he told her briefly about the driver and the 
fallen horse. 

“T knew I could do it after that,’”’ he said. 
“Tt wasn’t simply that I found I could forget 
myself and talk when I had something to say, 
but it gave a wholly new meaning to the 
address that you helped me prepare.”’ 

“That is the only way that any one can 
speak well in public,” said his teacher; ‘‘that 
is, to have something to say that is worth 
saying, and to put the whole heart into it.””-— 
Rose E. Retten, in Youth’s Companion. 


A Bright Little Dog. 


There are imitations everywhere, but 
the dog whose doings are recorded in 
Popular Science News was possibly one 
of the best canine mimics on record. His 
name was Scott, and he was a puppy 
newly introduced into a certain family 
circle. In a neighboring house lived Rab, 
a dog that had grown to an age of dig- 
nity and responsibility. > 

At first the older dog ignored the puppy, 
which in appearance was almost an exact 
picture of himself. Then the two became 
firm friends. Scott was an attendant on 
Rab’s every movement. They ate to- 
gether, slept together, and hunted together. 

They were also as one in barking at 
passing teams. Now, barking at teams 
was forbidden, and brought whippings; 
but the temptation was strong, and the 
master and mistress were not always 
present. The sight of the hose-cart whirl- 
ing past_one day, with rattle and clatter, 
was a challenge no high-spirited dog could 
resist. It gave Rab an opportunity to 
show his young friend how close to a flying 
hose-cart it is possible to run with impunity. 
Alas for his pride! He ran an inch too 
near, or the cart swerved slightly, and the 
wheel passed over one of Rab’s paws. Al- 
though the injury was scientifically treated, 
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legs and hold the injured paw suspended. 

- Scott noticed Rab’s changed method of 
locomotion, and, like the thorough courtier 
he was, immediately adopted the new gait. 
He was so clever in his imitation that it 
was difficult to tell which dog went lame 
from necessity, and which limped because 
he thought it desirable and graceful. Close 
observation, however, showed that Scott’s 
‘ shapely paw lacked the helpless hang of the 
f . older dog’s wounded member, and that the 
3 saucy cock of his ears was at variance with 
the mournful hang of Rab’s. 

Scott was a consistent cheat, always 
holding up the same paw that Rab did, 
and never forgetting his voluntary lame- 
ness, except on occasions of great excite- 
ment, when he was in too great a hurry, 
having four legs, to confine himself to the 
: use of three.—The Christian Guardian. 
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The Mouse Stairs. 


MARY D. BARNEY. 
; 
4 III. 


“From that day Mother Graymouse made 

up her mind that Cuddledown must learn 

to do something useful and have less time 

: to wander around and go to sleep,”’ continued 
: Mother. 

“What do mouses have to learn?” asked 
the Littlest Boy. 

“Well, it doesn’t seem as if they needed to 
know much, does it?’’ commented Mother. 
“But really, Mother Graymouse was quite 
busy teaching them a great many things they 
needed to know. Graycoat had learned 
them. He knew the plan and the turnings 
of every mouse stair in the block. If he 
ventured into a strange place, he knew how 
to go carefully and feel his way through the 
dark with his long whiskers.” 

“‘Oh, is that what they’re for?” exclaimed 
the Littlest Boy. 

“Yes,” said Mother, “and one night 
when the hardware-store cat was locked in 
the cellar by mistake Mother Graymouse took 
all the children to look carefully at every kind 

of a mouse-trap there was. 

“‘Graycoat, too, knew how to clean and 
smooth his clothes nicely before he started 

: down the mouse stairs. He knew where 
every dog or cat lived on that street. And 
he had a hiding-place at every turn. He was 
very wise about food, too, and had learned 
what a mouse may eat. 

““So Mother Graymouse worried very little 
about him. But Cuddledown was lazy— 
and Frisk—well, you know how he is. 

“Yet it was Graycoat who, late at sleepy- 
time this morning ’’— 

“ At what?” questioned the Littlest Boy. 

“At sleepy-time this morning,” repeated 

ao Mother. ‘‘A mouse family likes to sleep 
ae through the daytime when people are around. 
At night they have things more to themselves, 
and they don’t mind the dark, you know. I 
think myself they are very light sleepers. 
They are curious about what is going on— 
like the day Cuddledown got into my bag of 
feathers. : 

Well, anyway, Mother Graymouse always 

i! expected her children home to sleep at day- 

rery morning. So when Graycoat 

. by broad daylight she wondered 
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what had happened. Before she could start 
down the mouse stairs to see, she heard him 
coming up very slowly and stopping on all 
the landings—which wasn’t at all like Gray- 
coat, She really felt very anxious. At last 
he reached the top of the mouse stairs. He 
was very dusty and out of breath, and his 
pretty coat was streaked with cobwebs, but 
she hardly had time to notice that, for 
in his mouth he was carrying a thin little 
white mouse with frightened eyes. 

“He dropped her at Mother Graymouse’s 
feet, and laid down himself, tired out. 

“Mother Graymouse was far too sensible 
to ask a question. She pushed some bits of 
newspaper around Graycoat and brought a 
few bread-crumbs and a tiny bit of cheese 
for the poor white mouse. Hungry as she 
was, the little stranger mouse was too timid 
to eat till Graycoat looked over at her and 
gave two short squeaks. ‘Eat that!’ he 
said quite plainly. 

“The little white mouse nibbled then, but 
daintily. Before she finished, Graycoat 
came slowly over and ate the last of the cheese 
with her. Mother Graymouse still waited. 
She knew he would tell her all about it as 
soon as he could. ‘The little white mouse 
curled up and went to sleep on the bits of 
paper. And Graycoat, licking the cobwebs 
and dust from his paws, began his story. 

““T know you have more than enough to 
do, Mother Graymouse,’ he said, ‘but I 
couldn’t help this. You remember that huge 
house on the next street? The people moved 
out a few days ago. I have planned all the 
week to look through it in case anything use- 
ful had been left behind. But, one way and 
another, I never got to it until last night. 

“‘Tt’s the biggest place I’ve ever been in, 
I went all over it—out of interest, for I soon 
saw there wasn’t a crumb of food left in it. 
I was coming down out of the attic when I 
heard the faintest little sound from one of 
the great closets. Cats! I thought, and ran 
for my hiding-place. I waited, listening. 
The sound came again. It was mouse talk! 
And a mouse in trouble! 

“‘T ventured very carefully to where I had 
heard it first, and found a tiny mouse deserted 
and left behind in that great place. She'd 
been a pet mouse and didn’t know how to 
find herself a crumb to eat. She’s just a 
baby, anyhow. 

“«T knew what must be done. I went to 
find a supper myself and I took a little to 
her. Then I lifted her by the back of her 
neck, as you used to lift us, and started for 
home. She was too weak to walk. She’s 
very little, but she seemed heavy before I 
got out of the house. Then, halfway home, 
the Warners’ cat’— 

“*Oh, my dear!’ exclaimed Mother Gray- 
mouse. 

“Yes, she kept me waiting under the 
board-walk till daylight. We should be there 
now, only the Farringtons’ dog came after her. 
Well, here we are, and I’m too tired to think 
what to do with Pink—that’s her name—till 
I’ve had a morning’s sleep, Mother Gray- 
mouse.’ 

“*Vou needn’t think now,’ said Mother 
Graymouse, proudly. ‘Pink may as well 
stay here. I shall manage, with such a son 
as you are to help me.’ 

“So Mother Graymouse and Frisk cuddled 
down, and Graycoat, tired but happy, 
curled down, on their newspaper mattresses, 
and went contentedly to sleep.” 


The Earliest Guide-book. 


The earliest guide-book written in the 
English language is ‘Instructions for For- 
traine Travell,’’ a duodecimo published in 
1642 by James Howell. 

“As was natural in those days,” says the 
London Chronicle, ‘‘Howell assumes that 
any one travelling on the Continent for 
pleasure was able to ‘entertaine a Cooke, a 
Laquay and some young youth for his Page 
to parley and chide withall, whereof he shall 
have occasion enough, and to get some faire 
lodgings to keep house of himself; but some- 
times he may frequent Ordinaries, for it will 
much breake and embolden him.’”’ 

The instructions to provide for a tour 
through France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, ‘‘all which may be 
done completely in three years and four 
months, which four months I allow for 
itinerary removals and journeys, and the 
years for residence in places.’ In those 
days “forraine travell’’ meant something 
more than a month’s skip through Europe. 


, 


Our Simple Anglo-Saxon Tongue. 


To a foreigner anxious to master the lan- 
guage it was explained that a crowd of 
ships is termed a fleet, while a fleet of sheep 
is called a flock, a flock of girls is called a 
bevy, a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and 
a pack of thieves is called a gang, and a 
gang of angels is called a host, and a host 
of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal 
of buffaloes is called a herd, and a herd of 
children is called a troop, and a troop 
of partridges is called a covey, and a covey 
of beauties is called a galaxy. 

A galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, 
and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, 
and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and 
a drove of blackguards is called a mob, 
and a mob of whales is called a school, and 
a school of worshippers is called a congre- 
gation, and a congregation of engineers is 
called a corps, and a corps of robbers is 
called a band, and a band of bees is called 
a swarm, and a swarm of people is called 
a crowd.—Answers. 


A pretty little girl of three years was in 
a drug store with her mother. Being at- 
tracted by something in the show-case, she 
asked what it was. The clerk replied, ‘‘That 
is a scent-bag.”’ ‘‘How. cheap!’’ replied the 
little girl. ‘‘I’ll take two!”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications sclicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PrESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder. Mrs. George T 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Doctor. 


CHARLES WILBERT SNOW. 


“Do you want to call on the man who 
brought the spurs of Stonewall Jackson to 
his wife after the battle of Fair Oaks?”’ The 
speaker was a college president in a Southern 
Ohio town, who was proud of his college and 
proud of his town as well. 

I said I should be grateful for the oppor- 
tunity, and off we went under the shade of 
great oak and maple trees to the place. The 
door-bell resounded loudly, but it was a long 
time before the Doctor stumped out. We 
had time to observe the glasses with their 
bows of blackened silver pointing upward, 
and a copy of “Paradise Lost’”’ opened face 
downward beside them, on a stand at the 
tear of the piazza. We noted also the ab- 
sence of those accessories which make modern 
piazzas appear more like well-furnished 
rooms than porches. The austere simplicity 
that was soon to greet us in all parts of the 
home had its prelude here. 

When the Doctor appeared smiling, we 
noticed first of all his Homeric dignity. The 
light gray hair was clustered around his bent 
shoulders. Deep lines were in his face. 
Sweetness lingered in his smile. A kindly 
twinkle played within his blue eyes. His 
bearing was graciousness itself. This won- 
derful combination of characteristics made 
us feel ourselves in the presence of an old 
Greek. 

The preliminary necessities of conversa- 
tion were soon over, and within five min- 
utes the Doctor became reminiscent. His 
had been a rough life—the life of a preacher 
and teacher in the years when the career of 
a soldier overshadowed all other careers. 
He had been graduated from a college in 
Tennessee, and had prepared for the ministry; 
but the Presbyterian ministry was too 
cramped an existence for his liberty-loving 
spirit. He faced his doubts as well as his 
beliefs, and heeded little the passage of 
Scripture which tells us that doubters shall 
be damned. There was something almost 
fierce in his warrior eye as he declaimed in 
the old-fashioned elocutionary manner these 
four lines from Emerson:— 


“They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.” 


He was not satisfied here, but repeated the 
first and third verses of the stanza in a way 
that gave them a newer and stronger empha- 
sis 
“They reckon ill who leave me out; .. . 
I am the doubter and the doubt.” 


His elders had heard of his free thought and 
liberal speech, and had asked him not to 
speak out. This the Doctor accepted as a 
challenge, and at the Assembly he uttered 
his mind in words that he had remembered 
verbatim all these years :— 

“Never will I consent to stand in a pulpit 
and speak of the damnation of the human 
race. A loving God and an orthodox hell 
cannot exist side by side in my thought.” 

The elders now realized that they had met 
with a strong man. He was promptly re- 
quested to resign, which he quietly and 
gladly did. 

His resignation resulted in a call to more 
congenial work. A Southern college was 
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casting about for a teacher of rhetoric and 
logic, and to the Doctor was offered the 
chair. He accepted, and began the real 
work of his life with the boys. He was now 
married, his work was giving him a chance 
to influence the coming generation, and he 
was happy. For five years he spent his rich 
personality and splendid mind in what he 
regarded as the finest of all professions. 

Then came the rumblings of war. One 
by one the boys whom the Doctor loved and 
worked with donned the gray and went off 
to the war. Often the last thing the boys 
would do before going to the front was to call 
on the Doctor. He would remonstrate with 
them, but always in vain. Their honor, 
their leader, Gen. Lee, and, last and worst 
of all, their conscription,—for the stress of 
the final years forced the South to resort to 
conscription,—all these compelled them to 
leave and fight. 

“I would scan the account of a battle,” 
the Doctor mused, ‘‘and reading the list of 
the dead and wounded was just like calling 
the roll of my own class. I could stand it 
no longer. My college closed, and I, too, 
went to the front. I did not take a musket. 
I saw too much other work to be done in 
other fields. I visited the hospitals, carried 
newspapers and tobacco to the sick, read 
the Bible to the dying, and wrote letters 
home to wives and sweethearts. 

“One morning early in ’64 I went into 
a hospital with a bundle of newspapers. 
‘Who here wants to read?’ I asked. 

“““T said a voice, and I Jooked in the di- 
rection of the voice and saw a man in Federal 
uniform. 

““How came you here in that uniform?’ 
And the man told me his experience. It 
happened at the charge of Fort Fisher. The 
Union troops were called upon to charge. 
This young private in his eagerness ran ahead 
of the rest, got within the gate of the town, 
and then the gate closed—with him on the 
inside, and the remainder of the company 
without. And here he was now with the 
Confederates in a Confederate hospital. 

“T helped him what I could; anda few days 
later he told me he was going South on a 
train, a prisoner of war. He bade me a 
warm-hearted good-by, and told me he 
never expected he would come North again. 
I cheered him as much as I could, and told 
him that all might come out well. 

“‘The outcome of his story is one of the 
most interesting of the war. He was put in 
a freight-car with several other prisoners. 
Some way or other he found a hatchet, and 
broke a hole through the car. He took the 
men about him and dropped them off one 
by one, and away they scampered to the 
pine woods. Finally he himself jumped out 
of the car and ran into the woods. At that 
time Gen. Sherman’s army was returning 
from its terrible march to the sea. ‘This 
man, after three days of almost unbearable 
hardship, got within the Union lines and 
told his story. 

“During the closing days of the war I was 
almost as often within the Union lines as I 
was among my own people. Gen. Schofield 
took an interest in me and my work. One 
day he told me that there was a private in 
the regiment who wanted very much to see 
me. I professed my willingness, expecting 
of course to see one of my old students. He 
came, put out his hand, called me by name, 
and said :— 
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““Doctor, it was your encouraging words 
that kept me up. Those Southern swamps 
are terrible for a Northern man. Do you 
remember me, Doctor,—the only Federal 
patient in a Confederate hospital?’ 

“ “T then felt, for the first time, that I had 
really been of some use in the war.” 

What we felt who listened to the aged 
Doctor, whose face now showed that he was 
living over again the storm and stress of 
those stirring years, the reader can guess. 


Lord Roberts and Family Prayers. 


Lord Roberts will always be a name to 
conjure with in English military history. 
But there were qualities other than that of 
military genius which will cause Lord Rob- 
erts to be remembered. 

When his peers were pronouncing eulogies 
on his name in the House of Lords, following 
his death, after his dramatic journey to the 
front in France, Lord Curzon rose and read 
from the last letter Lord Roberts had written. 
No finer eulogy could be pronounced on the 
great general than his own words in this 
letter to Lord Curzon. It was read on 
this occasion, not because of what it said 
about the war, or policies of state, or possible 
peace, but because of what it said about 
religion. Here is the paragraph Lord Cur- 
zon read in the House of Lords:— 

“We have had family prayers for fifty-five 
years. Our chief reason is that they bring 
the household together as nothing else can. 
It insures servants and others who may be 
in the house joining in prayers, which, for 
one reason or another, they may have omitted 
to say by themselves. Since the war began 
we usually read a prayer like the enclosed, 
and when anything important has occurred 
I tell those present about it. In this way I 
have found that the servants take a great 
interest in what is going on in France. We 
have never given any orders about prayers. 
Attendance is quite optional, but as a rule 
all the servants, men and women, . come 
regularly on hearing the bell ring.’”’—The 
Church Economist. 


A Suburban Suggestion. 


A County Women’s Building, open to all 
the women of a large county for rest, reading, 
lunches, committee meetings, dances, and a 
hundred other uses, has been established by 
the women of Green Bay, Wis. There they 
may eat their luncheons, brought with them, 
or served in the pretty dining-room, at a cost 
far below the possibility of any restaurant or 
lunch-room. There they may rest, after a 
hard day’s shopping, in the comfortable 
rest-room, or pass pleasant moments in the 
library, whose shelves are always well filled 
by the state library commission. With its 
aid the Brown County mothers can pursue 
the elusive bargain in the downtown shops, 
serene in the knowledge that their offspring 
are cared for in the day nursery department 
of the building. 

On June 8, 1912, a meeting of the women of 
the county was called in the court-house at 
Green Bay, ‘‘to form an organization to es- 
tablish a county rest room, or social centre, 
where the women of the county could enjoy 
a meeting, waiting or resting place while in 
the city, and secure luncheon at a reasonable 
price, or where they could leave their children 
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at times to be cared for by a responsible 


person.” From this meeting, says the St. 
Louis Republic, and from the unfailing energy 
of a few women has grown the present Wom- 
en’s Building. They went to work in a prac- 
tical manner, with a proper appreciation of 
the difficulties before them. The building of 
the new court-house in Green Bay provided 
them with their club-house. The old struct- 
ure was turned over to them under certain 
restrictions by the board of county supervis- 
ors, contributions were solicited, and the 
building was put into condition at a cost of 
$5,000. The trustees were obliged to work 
out a plan to secure a permanent source of 
income. They accomplished this by renting 
the large assembly hall to organizations and 
individuals. The hall is never used without 
the payment of rental, except when the 
county schools hold their annual exercises. 

The building is a one-story structure, with 
a committee room, a large rest-room, a 
kitchen and dining-room, dressing-rooms and 
lavatories for both men and women, and a 
large assembly hall. It is in charge of a 
matron. The committee room is always 
available to any committee desiring its-use 
and is given free to the meetings of various 
county committees. The rest-room cannot 
be used for any other purpose. Every com- 
fort is furnished for the woman who needs 
some place to go after a wearing day. She 
can leave her baby at the day nursery, in 
charge of the custodian, go out shopping and 
return after tramping around town for hours 
and secure a wholesome, inexpensive lunch. 
For those who prefer to bring their own 
lunch tables are provided. Lunches are 
served at cost—five cents for each dish. The 
menu consists of soup, rolls, sandwiches, 
beans, macaroni and cheese. Itis kept open 
Saturday night and evenings during the 
Christmas holidays to accommodate girls who 
work. 

The assembly hall boasts a small stage, with 
dressing-rooms attached. It is rented for 
private and club parties and suppers, for 
banquets, dances, church sales, and bazaars, 
concerts, musical recitals, and the thousand 
and one other entertainments for which such 
a hall is available. In the summer time the 
trustees conduct a tea-room there and give 
various other functions. The assembly hall 
is also the regular meeting place of the wom- 
an’s club of Green Bay, the Catholic wom- 
an’s club, the county suffrage association, the 
national fraternal league, and several other 
organizations, all of which pay regular rental 
for its use. A stereopticon has been in- 
stalled in the balcony and illustrated lectures 
frequently are given. Matinée dances and 
teas are popular, and community dances are 
given by the trustees, to which all the young 
people of the county are invited, admission 
of 10 cents for girls and 15 cents for boys 
being charged. At these dances chaperons 
are present. 

The building is conducted along non-sec- 
tarian lines. Jewish societies use the hall 
and committee room as well as Protestants 
and Catholics. The near-by Indian reser- 
vations were quick to see the advantages, 
and 2 day seldom passes that does not bring 
several squaws within its hospitable limits. 
All are treated with the same cordiality, and 
the place is truly the temple of democracy. 
A * get- together” day, an original idea of 
trustees, is held each year and has proved 
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from all parts of the surrounding country. 
A reception is held and a luncheon served, 
after which addresses are made, followed by a 
discussion of the ideas of the speaker. An- 
other feature, and one of the most popular, is 
the “‘open house”’ held every Sunday after- 
neon. This is especially for those young 
women who have no home other than the 
parlorless, cheerless boarding-house. At this 
open house the girls can spend a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon. Programmes of music, 
readings, story-telling, and moving pictures 
are provided. Light refreshments are served 
and the rest of the afternoon is spent in 
chatting, reading, writing, and playing games. 
Another branch of activity is a free employ- 
ment bureau. This was started in a small 
way, but it grew until the State finally took 
hold of the matter by making it a branch of 
the state free employment bureau.—Spring. 
field Republican. 


Cold-blooded Goodness. 


Goodness has its temptations; for instance, 
righteous indignation, the better forms of 
pride, a vain quixotry, love of approbation, 
sentimentality, inordinate loyalty, and many 
more. There are high-minded persons who 
fall into none of these temptations, but they 
are few, and for the most part rather cold- 
blooded. We have all known some cold- 
blooded characters. Some are wicked, but 
the majority are not bad at all; indeed, they 
are quite good. Their frigidity is by no 
means always betrayed in their manners. 
We cannot differentiate them from the warm- 
blooded by momentary contact, as we can 
differentiate a frog from a squirrel. In- 
capacity for righteous indignation should 
always lead one to suspect that the good man 
who is without it belongs to a low type of 
good man, for all that our suspicions may 
be quite incorrect. There are some warm- 
hearted men and women whom nothing moves 
to anger. The greatest cruelty taking place 
beneath their eyes might cast them into de- 
jection or fear, but not rouse them to passion- 
ate remonstration or instant retribution. The 
sense of justice is perhaps not very strong in 
them; and there they differ from the cold- 
blooded good, in whom it is marked almost 
always. There are some exceptional people 
who without any cynicism rise above the 
plain virtues. They are generous before they 
are just. They are too generous ever to do 
an injustice, but they notice it very little 
unless it causes them distress or rouses their 
pity. Abstract justice hardly exists for them. 
In such people absence of indignation has 
no reptile suggestion. All the same, they 
lack something, and not infrequently are so 
unfortunate as to be condemned with the 
cold-blooded. 

There is a pride which makes men overlook 
petty offences, which in its determination 
to see only what is praiseworthy will de- 
liberately take a false view of life, will de- 
liberately declare that what is is not lest it soil 
its immaculacy by any recognition of evil. 
This is the temptation of the very good, the 
fervent lover of the fair, the true, and the 
beautiful. Some people, however, who are 
quite capable of fervor never fall into it. 
They take delight in being realists, in having 
lost all illusions, in accepting the world as it 
is. It is a suspicious peculiarity, but it es- 
tablishes no absolute case against a warm 
heart. To do a good action solely because it is 
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pretty, to sacrifice to the beauty of holiness, 
and occasionally to sacrifice self-consciously 
and with a view to praise, is a terrible temp- 
tation to most good people—even to those 
who never fall. Rare men and women know 
nothing about it. They are utterly unself- 
conscious in their virtue. They would no 
more make a sacrifice for the look of the thing 
than they would practise asceticism for no 
purpose. That need not, however, mean 
that they are incapable of enthusiasm; but 
it renders them a little inhuman, it relates 
them—or shall we say connects them, for the 
relation is not one of blood—with the cold 
souls. 

It is a great delight to some people to say 
that they have never left a friend in the lurch. 
They stick to those they have once loved 
through thick and thin. It is a point of 
honor with them, and the worse their friend 
turns out to be the more hotly will they de- 
fend him. He has not done wrong, they say. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Demonstrate 
the Process of 


Making China 
On the Fourth Floor of Our 
Store from September 27 
to October 2 


The manufacturers of Syracuse China, 
of which this firm is one of the largest 
distributors, are sending us expert work- 
people, who will show exactly how fine 
china is made, each day from ro A.M. 
to 12.30 P.M. and 2 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. 

A Miniature Pottery installed in 
our store will show:— 

The Mixing of Clays 
Moulding with Plastic Clays 
Attaching Handles 
Casting with Liquid Clay 
Applying Decalcomania 
Decoration 
Freehand Lining with Color Lines 
The Process of Glazing 


Syracuse China is Among the 
Most Durable Made 


Introductory Sale 


During this manufacturing exhibit we 
shall put on sale a limited number of 

50=piece Dinner Sets 

also 100=piece Dinner Sets 

that will be priced at practically the 
usual cost to us. 

Please consider this a personal invita- 
tion to visit our store next week. 


Jones, McDutfee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China & Glass Merchants 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Boston 
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above the people. These are the characters 
whose watchword is ‘‘No fuss’ and whose 
secret is no feeling. Nevertheless, they are 
high-minded people. 

Why do we all dislike them more than we 
dislike so many unprincipled people? We 
think one reason is that they do not belong 
properly to the modern world. There is 
something antediluvian about them. ‘They 
have survived the great flood of Christianity, 
which drowned the “former things.’ Cer- 
tainly they were commoner in the old world 
than they are now, and we think far better 
specimens existed. Most antediluvian sur- 
vivals are, as it were, degenerate. There were 
cold-blooded giants on the earth once. 
We can hardly conceive them now. ‘They 
had knowledge and faith, and a stoical power 
of self-sacrifice. We think we owe them a 
great debt. We still deeply revere the moral 
philosophy of their Imperial mouthpiece. 
But even then they were not all giants. 
Perhaps it was the thought of the less ad- 
mirable amongst them which inspired a 
Christian tentmaker to write in a moment of 
righteous fervor a hymn to charity in which, 
as a sort of after-thought, he pronounced 
their everlasting condemnation.—The London 
Spectator. 


Their faith in him is unshaken. Like the 
ancient Father of the Church, they believe 
in his innocence because it is impossible. 
One must admire their loyalty, but it al- 
ways lands them in a certain amount of in- 
justice. It is at our peril that we any of us 
refuse deliberately to see a fact. This in- 
ordinate loyalty is a temptation to almost 
all the best and warmest hearts. Now and 
then, here and there, we may come across a 
kind man or woman who has never felt it. 
They cannot disregard evidence. ‘They will 
hold out a hand to their friend who is down, 
but it is the right hand of pity, not of fellow- 
ship. Like the cold-blooded, they are clear- 
sighted; but they are not cold-blooded, 
nevertheless. 

A young person of either sex who is wholly 
without sentimentality has not, as a rule, 
much heart. On the other hand, where 
practicality so overruns the character as 
to destroy all the finest feelings, it may still 
leave the capacity for sympathy not un- 
injured, but certainly umndestroyed. No 
good child ever lived who did not wish for 
approbation, but certain good pecple do 
grow out of it. Indifference to it is a cold, 
unlovable virtue; but some quite kind and 
lovable people are indifferent to the opinion 
even of those they really like. It goes, we 
think, with an overweening desire for inde- 
pendence, a quality always unsociable and 
rather inhuman. 

All these temptations may quite well be no 
temptations to warm-hearted people; but, 
speaking generally, those who have never 
felt them belong to the cold-blooded good. 
“Have cold-blooded people a right to be 
ealled good at all?”’ we hear some one ask. 
We think they have. They cannot help 
being cold-blooded, and, though they may be 
‘hateful, they are not nefarious. We have 
a notion that they exist more among the 
rich than among the poor, more among the 
educated than the uneducated, more among 
women than men. Those we have known 
have looked down, and have had from a 
worldly point of view a right to look down, 
on their fellow-creatures. There is often a 
sort of exquisiteness about cold blood. It is 
a distinction. They have been as incapable 
of dishonesty as of kindness, as impervious 
to pity as to passion. With serene indul- 
gence colored by contempt they have watched 
the follies of the fervent good. ‘How their 
indignation checks their usefulness!” they 
say to themselves: ‘‘When will they learn 
to control it? How their desperate over- 
anxiety impairs their health! How strange 
that they have themselves so little in hand! 
Why do men permit themselves all these 
doubts, which weaken their political posi- 
tion and disturb their religious placidity? 
Why do women work themselves to death 
when a little thought would show them 
that their individual effort is of no account 
against the great evils and distresses of the 
world? When will they see their own true 
and tiny proportions? Why are they so 
infatuate, so high-falutin’?” All this they 
wonder as they look on in their cool wisdom. 
Half the troubles of the world, in the eyes of 
the cold-blooded good, come of want of 
something which they call courage, but 
which has as little resemblance to that high- 
mettled quality as a fish has toa man. They 
regard it as the glittering gift of the natural 
patrician, of the man or woman whom God 
or “Burke”’ has lifted a head and shoulders 


Our Pigrims Stil Homeward Bound. 


We thought that no more sensations were 
possible to us after our experiences amid the 
wonders of the Canadian Rockies and the 
beauties of California, but on Saturday, 
September 4, early in the afternoon, we stood 
dreaming on that “border of eternity,’’ the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, and knew once 
again how we could feel and wonder. It was 
perhaps the climax of all. Here we were at 
an elevation of 6,866 feet, looking down into 
an abyss a mile below, and looking over to 
the opposite rim, some fifteen miles, a vision, 
strange and unreal, of mountains below 
us that looked like ruined temples, and with 
colorings so vivid that no artist dares to 
reproduce them. 

The next day was Sunday, and many 
of the pilgrims decided to commune with 
nature in the mysteries of that ‘‘great gash” 
below us. A large number went on mules 
and ponies, some walked, and two went on 
foot to the end of the trail and back. It was 
a long and arduous journey, whether afoot 
or on one of those patient animals that so 
cautiously make their way over the trail. 
Three of the porters, starting late and re- 
turning early, made the entire distance on 
foot, and their description of the journey 
and especially of their feelings when they 
came to the last sign-post on the ascent with 
its legend, ‘‘290 feet to the top,” caused 
much merriment among our party. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon a vesper 
service was held in the parlors of the El 
Tovar Hotel, conducted by Rev. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem and Rey. William 
S. Jones of Newport. Many of the hotel 
guests joined the pilgrims, and some 250 
people were present. 

At eight o’clock our train pulled out of 
the station, and the next day we found 
ourselves speeding over the desert, an in- 
teresting country for all its name, and with 
the weather very comfortable. 


for a half-hour at the Indian village of Isleta, 
N.M., visited the Catholic church, five hun- 


Early on Monday afternoon we stopped 
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dred years old, dropped our coins with true 
Unitarian liberality into the box conveniently 
placed in the vestibule, and wandered about 
the crooked dusty streets. Here are one thou- 
sand Pueblo Indians, of a mild and well-dis- 
ciplined type. ‘The squaws sold us pottery 
of various kinds, and some of us made friends 
with the little Indian children. It seemed 
that our party was appreciated, for one of the 
squaws, seeing one of our men who is tall 
and well set-up, was heard to exclaim, 
“Nice man.” 

Another brief stop was made at Albuquer- 
que, with a visit to the Indian Building, 
where the pilgrims made purchases and 
wished they had more money left in their 
purses. 

The next day, passing through Kansas, 
saw the first real accident of the journey, 
though luckily with no tragic results. To 
be sure, we had killed cows, the first one 
being on the conscience of the second section, 
in the Canadian prairies. But this time a 
young Kansan driving a team of horses 
thought he could cross the track ahead of 
the train. When the train came to a stand- 
still, many of us hurried out. There was 
firewood all along the track, and two of the 
wheels were on one side and two on the 
other. The horses escaped unhurt, and the 
boy jumped. His statement to the engineer 
was, “I thought I could make it.” 

This accident delayed us some time, and 
when we reached Chicago, Wednesday noon, 
we were several hours late. 

At Chicago, luncheon was served at the 
Sherman House, and the tables were deco- 
rated with handsome gladioli, a gift to the 
ladies of the party from Mrs. Walter U. 
Lawson of Yonkers, N.Y. 

We left Chicago that afternoon at 5 P.M. 
instead of the scheduled 1.40 P.m.; but the 
road-bed was good, and we flew through the 
air (as we all realized during the night), and 
by the time we had reached Albany we 
were assured that we would make Boston in 
ample season for outgoing trains—those of 
us who had to do so—for our homes. 

It was a much smaller party, though with 
no diminution in spirit, that this fast train 
conveyed. Wewere one hundred and ninety- 
eight pilgrims when we started home from 
California. Some forty or more left us at 
various points between La Junta, Col., and 
Chicago, and sixteen more at Cleveland. All 
along the way there were leave-takings, with 
something of a touch of sadness in the fare- 
well. Who would not be sad to say good-by 
after such a happy time? But the last night 
in the train we spent in merry-making. One 
group gathered for songs in the day-coach at 
the front of the train, and another group 
drew up their chairs in an elongated circle 
in the observation-car at the rear and played 
“Boston” and other juvenile games, like the 
happy children they were. 

And now at last we steam into Boston, 
only twenty-five minutes late after all, and 
find friends and relatives waiting for us and 
glad to welcome us home. We are glad, 
too; but somehow we hate to part from 
each other and leave these faithful Pullmans, ‘ 
inconvenient as they are and yet home- 4 
like, because we have lived in them so long. s 
It has been an experience the memory of 
which will ever remain with us,andtheprofit 
to us all is beyond calculation, We » -” agtes: 
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have | aee us even more. 
_ new vision and a deeper faith. 


tion, the ideals, which we.can give.” 


We have a 


A word should be said here at the close 
for those who so ably arranged and con- 
ducted this party. We fully appreciate the 
services of Thomas Cook & Son, which 
were uniformly good; but most of all we 
feel indebted and would express our grati- 
tude to two members of the transportation 
committee of the council,—Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of Boston and Mr. Charles E. Ware 
of Fitchburg. 


Says Russia Will Pay Up Her Debts. 


In the August American Magazine a well- 
known American banker writes an article 
entitled ‘‘The Money Side of the War,” 
which is full of interesting and important 
facts as to Russia’s credit and the frightful 
cost of the war. He says in part:— 

“Some people are inclined to have mis- 
givings as to Russian credit, but I believe 
such fears may be dismissed. No nation 
of 170,000,000 people, with the huge resources 
that Russia has, is going to be unable to 
pay its debts. Further, Russia has in the 
past shown scrupulous regard for her obliga- 
tions. Throughout the Crimean War, with 


‘Great Britain fighting as a bitter enemy, 


Russia scrupulously sent gold to London to 
pay the coupons on her bonds that were 
held by English investors. That was a 
notable testimony to her endeavor at all 
costs to preserve her financial integrity. 

“As to England, she is looking not only 
after her own affairs, but helping others also. 
She loaned $60,000,000 to Russia early in 
the war; $50,000,000 to Belgium; $4,000,000 
to Siberia. She has loaned almost $100,000,- 
ooo to France. To her own people a few 
weeks ago she offered a loan of almost 
$2,000,000,000. It was over-subscribed. At 
the beginning of the war the British national 
debt was something like $3,000,c00,000. 
Since that time, taking into account new 
funded indebtedness and short-term treas- 
ury bills, it has doubled.” 


The United States a Mission Field 
for Germany. 


In a recent article in a Boston newspaper, 
Hugo Muensterberg, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Harvard University, tells all people 


who are not weary of reading what he writes, 


about Germany’s warm missionary zeal for 
benighted North America. We have now 


‘an opportunity to understand what an 


educated Japanese feels when he sees Eu- 
ropean missionaries coming to his shores to 
convert him and his kind. Prof. Muenster- 
berg says substantially (as we say to India, 
Japan, and other countries), ‘“‘You are good 
as far as you go, but you need the instruc- 
With 
that egotism which makes German tourists 
in Europe, as a rule, obnoxious to other 
tourists at table or theatre or on trains, 
he says: “ Germans in the United States 


have felt: with shame that they had not done 


enough to bring their German ideals into 
American life, and to arouse understanding 
of ples: eternal value. Is our time unfit 
ge of German idealism?”’ 

here Saul among the 


prophets. As ‘‘Muensterberg the Mission- 
ary” he may go down to posterity. Heexalts 
the state, he decries the individual; he gives 
us almost a rejuvenated Comtism; his feeling 
for “The State” is similar to—not identical 
with—the Japanese national ideal. And he 
solemnly believes that German immigrants 
should become missionaries in this cause. 
He says, ‘‘The duty of German-Americans to 
interpret ideals of public life in the sense of 
their Teutonic traditions was never more 
important for the progress of America.” 
For all natives of Germany who have come 
here and have entered honestly into all the 
responsibilities of their new home we have only 
praise; but regarding hyphenated Teutons, 
or men like Prof. Muensterberg, who are 
not naturalized, but are guests, merely, of our 
great republic (though but little mindful of 
guest and host courtesies),—regarding these 
persons we confess that we had supposed 
that they came here for personal gain, or 
to escape Prussian tyranny; but we are now 
told that missionary work is no small part 
of their object. 

Prof. Muensterberg, in this article, dwells 
at great length and detail upon the 
defects in our American life. This is quite 
uncalled for in such an article, except as 
showing how greatly we need missionaries. 
Some of his points are well made; but such 
help as we need toward the ideals of civilized 
life we are not likely to ask from these 
twentieth-century Huns, these who exalt 
physical force into a religious cult, and, 
under the guise of race-benefactors, indulge 
their own greed and brutality, calling blas- 
phemously upon God as they do so. 

Be Inv: 


True Heroism. 


The almost ecstatic patriotism of the 
French soldier comes out in extracts from 
some letters we have been permitted to see 
from the officer son of Pasteur Elie Gounelle 
of Paris, pioneer of the Brotherhood Move- 
ment in France. The young man fell at 
Calonne on June 21, heading and encourag- 
ing his men in a charge. Writing to his 
sister six days earlier, he said:— 

“A fine life this of the trenches, in spite 
of its fatigues. One is in the air and sun, 
and then the enemy is in one’s face. What 
do you wish more? ‘The soul exalts and en- 
riches itself in this struggle. Much has 
been spoken of sacrifice in respect of our 
soldiers. I do not care much for this idea, 
unless the word is taken absolutely in its 
ancient sense (dedicated, consecrated to); 
but in the modern acceptation of the term 
there is an idea of loss. Now this is not the 
case; we have everything to gain here, 
nothing to lose, if our soul enlarges and 
purifies itself. The beauty of life is better 
than the life itself.” —London Times. 


Dedication Service at Seattle. 


Saturday, August 21, was a memorable 
day for the friends of the University Unitarian 
Church of Seattle. Two hundred and seventy- 
three persons, composing the Unitarian party 
en route to the Conference at San Francisco, 
arrived in the city early that morning, re- 
maining over Sunday. 

The University Unitarian pastor, Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins, and Mrs. Perkins 


had planned a noon reception and buffet 
luncheon at their home, which was beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion. The 
lovely English garden at the back had seats 
arranged under a marquee, where coffee and 
lemonade were served after the delicious 
luncheon. Dr. and Mrs. Perkins were 
assisted by the members of the church and 
the University Alliance. Two hundred and 
twenty guests were present. 

At half-past two the company departed, 
reassembling a dozen blocks away to listen 
to the services at the lot upon which the 
new chapel is to be erected. With the dried 
brush and grass raked aside to make room 
for a small platform for the speakers, a huge 
stump showed here and there, although the 
unkempt site is bordered on two sides by 
paved streets. Dr. Perkins happily digni- 
fied the disorder by declaring the primeval 
soil on which he stood was peculiarly fitted 
for the site, since it had been used for no 
other human purpose. 

The exercises were very impressive and 
inspirational. After the opening hymn, 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee 
gave the invocation, followed by the reading 
from the Scriptures by Rev. Abbot Peterson 
of Brookline, Mass. Rev. Sydney B. Snow of 
Boston offered the prayer. The audience 
joined in singing a dedication hymn, written 
by Mr. Edward J. Harding of the University 
parish, and sung to the tune of Ellers. 
Greetings followed: For the church, Prof. 
Edwin A. Start, president of the board of 
trustees, who gave a brief history of the 
beginning of the church movement; for the 
First Unitarian Church, Rev. J. D. O. Powers, 
who predicted the growth of the church 
along the highest ideals for which the Uni- 
tarian faith stands; for the National Alli- 
ance, Mrs. Mary E. Davis, who stated that 
back of her interest was that of twenty-one 
thousand women, The address delivered by 
Dr. Crothers was particularly pleasing, 
yet held the highest religious sentiment. 
His theme was ‘‘Helpers in Your Joy.” He 
summed up his good wishes in one compre- 
hensive hope, ‘‘May this new church be a 
place of human interest, lofty as the throne 
of God, ample as the needs of men.” 

In pronouncing the dedication, Dr. 
Perkins took the opportunity of announcing 
a gift of peculiar importance. It was a 
small piece of Plymouth Rock, trod by the 
seekers of religious freedom who landed in 
America almost three centuries ago. The 
fragment of boulder and a check came from 


Marriages. 


At Grafton, Mass., September 21, by Rev. Samuel 
Collins Beane, D.D., Robert H. Loomis and Virginia 
McGarry. 


Deaths, 


FAUNCE.—In Kingston, Mass., September 15, Sarah 
Cushing Faunce. The funeral took place from her late 
home, Wapping Road, on Saturday, September 18, at 
2.30P.M. Mr. Robbins, minister of the Unitarian church, 
officiated, assisted by Mr. Knapp, who had charge of the 
church during the vacation of Mr. Robbins. The hy mns 
“Abide with Me” and “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere’’ 
were rendered by a male quartet from Plymouth. 


FOLSOM .—In Bridgewater, Mass., on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 9, George W. Folsom, in the ‘eighty- third year of 
his age. 


HoME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorgo M, 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigha: m. 
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Mrs. Margaret Morton, as a tribute to her | its use will be able to follow closely and co-' during the summer, and copies may be ob- 
deceased sister, Miss Maria Morton, whose | operate with the work of the class. 


birthday was August 21. The historic 


fragment will be incorporated in the corner-, dren. 


stone of the new chapel. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the 
services an Alliance meeting was held at 
the residence of Mrs. P. J. Frein, where in- 
teresting addresses and acquaintances were 
made. Later the parish was pleasantly 
surprised by the gift of an organ to replace 
the wornout instrument in use. Miss 
Johnson of Boston was the donor. 


The other part is hand-work for the chil- 
This consists of 


succession. There are pictures to be pasted, 
others to be colored, borders to be decorated, 
and texts to be committed, all presented 
in a form superior to that which we have 
been able to find in any other Sunday-school 
production. The author of the book is 
highly trained in art, and has here presented 
for the use of our children a series of illus- 


The twenty-first of August has become | trations for them to work over which will 
an important date, marking an _ historical , ‘be in themselves educative and promotive 


event in the University parish. Not only | of good taste. 
was it the occasion of the first step toward | cents. 


These illustrations cost 50 
One set should be provided for each 


the realization of the desires of earnest men child in the class. 


and women (at that time the contract was 


Orders for the manual and the pupils’ hand- 


let for the construction of the chapel), but, | work will be filled in order of application, 


aside from the pleasure and inspiration in 
meeting representative Unitarians from the 
East, all felt that across a continent stood 
friends with hands extended to assist in the 
establishment of a broad faith and a church 
intended solely for worship. F. M. E. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The First Manual in The New 


Beacon Course. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The first book to appear in The New 
Beacon Course is now issuing from the press. 
It is Miss Frances M. Dadmun’s manual for 
children of seven years of age, and is en- 
titled ‘‘Living Together.’”’ This work will 
be ready for use in our schools by the first of 
October. Many orders for it have already 
been received. Those who have not ordered 
it will do well to place their orders on file, 
that they may receive the book at the earliest 
possible moment. It is suggested that, while 
this work is intended specifically for the age 
of seven, our schools may find it well, while 
awaiting other manuals, to use it for all 
their pupils in the Primary Department, ages 
six, seven, and eight. 

The work is in two parts. The manual, 
which is intended only for the teacher, con- 
tains material for thirty-nine lessons. In 
each lesson there is a fully told story, to- 
gether with a brief introduction that points 
out the purpose for which the story is told, 
outlines an opening talk that leads up to 
the story, and suggests the best way in 
which the story may be presented. At the 
end of each story is a memory-verse, and 
directions for employing the children on 


enna 


| 


and as rapidly as possible. 


The Alliance. 


The meeting of the Executive Board was 
held September 17, Miss Bancroft in the 
chair. Twenty-seven members were present 
from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, and Kentucky. 

The pilgrims recently returned from the 
Pacific Coast brought glowing accounts of 
the trip, communicating their enthusiasm 
over the fine spirit of the various meetings 
and over the intermingling of workers from 
all parts of the country, that means not only 
better acquaintance, but a wider grasp of our 
problems and our opportunities. 

The Post-Office Mission Committee made 
every effort to acquaint correspondents near 
the route of the Pilgrimage with the dates 
of the meetings, that they might have the 
privilege of hearing Unitarian preaching. 
Five thousand tracts and sermons have been 
distributed during the summer by members 
of this central committee. 

The record of 513 visitors to Room 10, 25 
Beacon Street, since the June report, would 
seem to show the growth of the good habit 
of calling at headquarters even in a hurried 
trip through Boston. 

The new leaflet, “Social Conditions and 
Social Service,” is available for study classes 
and individuals, and may be obtained on 
application to headquarters in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, or San Francisco. 

An appeal was approved for $200 for church 
furnishings for Long Beach, Cal.; one for 
$800 for the new University Church at 
Seattle, Wash.; and a third is the appeal for 
$550 fora parsonage at Ellsworth, Me. These 
were all heartily indorsed and will be put 
before the branches at once. It was voted 
to renew the appeal for war relief. No 
definite amount of money is asked, but the 


some kind of hand-work that helps to illus- branches may give through Unitarian chan- 


trate and enforce the lesson taught. 
In the first part of the book there are in- 


troductory chapters, the value of which may | 


be indicated by their titles. 


“How to Tell the Story,” ‘‘ The Use of Hand- 
work,’ “‘Memory Work,” and ‘‘ The Child of 
Seven,” the last being a simple but careful 
statement of the needs and aptitudes of the 
children who are to be instructed. This 
book, the cost of which is 75 cents, is in- 
tended for teachers, but will be found ex- 
tremely valuable by parents as well, who by 


nels sums of money to help their co-workers 
abroad meet the great needs of the present 
crisis. It was voted to ask for $300 for the 


These are Unitarian Mission in Italy, conducted by 
“The Purpose and Plan of the Course,’ Mr. Conte and his assistants, 


in order to 
sustain the work so well begun. 

Great enthusiasm is felt for the missionary 
adventure of Miss Edith G. Pecker, who 
left San Francisco, August 25, for her labors 
in Shanghai. Miss Pecker attended lectures 
at Meadville and again at Chicago University 
up to the very time of departure. 


The Alliance History has been completed die, and the secretary. 


large cards con- 
taining material illustrative of each lesson in | 


tained at headquarters. The cost of the 
paper-covered book is 25 cents (the expense 
of mailing will be additional for books ordered 
by mail). Copies with stiff covers will also 
be offered for sale. This interesting story 
of the work of Unitarian women from 1880 
to 1913 will prove of value to many who are 
not~ Alliance members, touching as it does 
vital points in the life of the denomination 
during those years. 

The Committee on the Endowment Fund 
made report of progress; many letters and 
pledge-cards were issued in the summer, and 
generous responses were received. 

The Manual for 1915-16 was presented. 
It contains in concise and attractive form 
the information that is indispensable to 
Alliance workers. 

It was voted to make the subscription 
price for Word and Work 35 cents a year for 
Alliance members who do not as general or 
branch officers receive free copies. ‘This is 
to conform to the club rates charged by the 
association. 

The resignation of Mrs. Ernest C. Smith as 
Western vice-president, and that of Mrs. 
Frank M. Keezer as vice-president of the 
Rocky Mountains section, were accepted with 
regret. A vote of thanks was ordered Mrs. 
Keezer for the efficient service she has ren- 
dered in preparing the Alliance travelogue, 
a lecture on the activities of the organization, 
with lantern-slides showing meeting-places, 
officers, groups of workers, etc. 

The next meeting, to be held October 8, 
will be Directors’ Day, when Board mem- 
bers will have opportunity to present ques- 
tions and suggestions. ’ 


Alterations in King’s Chapel. 


During the earlier part of this month a 
work of considerable importance has been 
going forward in King’s Chapel. This mainly 
consists in substituting stone for wood in the 
flooring of the chancel and the aisles. The 
chancel floor is to be of marble and that of 
the aisles will be of slate. The laying of this 
floor is now well advanced, and sufficient 
trial has been made to warrant the assurance 
that the acoustic quality of the church is to 
be vastly improved. Whereas music here- 
tofore has not been heard there to the best 
advantage, the church now promises to rank 
among the best for musical purposes. Other 
changes in the painting of the interior have 
been made. The church will be open for 
service, Sunday, the 26th, when the whole 
work should be substantially completed, so 
that lovers of the ancient edifice can judge 
of the wisdom of the change that has been 
made. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
Board of Directors’ J Monthly Meeting. 


The second regular monthly meeting of 
the Executive Board of the Young People’s 
Religious Union for 1915-16 was held in 
Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 8, 1915, at 
half-past two o’clock. 

President Bates presided, and there were 
present Mr. Eliot, Miss ight Mr. pen irs 
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The secretary’s minutes of the June meet- 
ing were read, and approved as corrected. 

The treasurer reported for three months. 

On motion of Mr. Eliot, it was 

Voted, To accept the treasurer’s report. 


The bills were next presented, and on 
motion of Mr. Eliot,— 
Voted, To pay the bills. 


The report of the special meeting, July 
22, 1915, was read, and accepted as read by 
the secretary. 

The report of the secretary for the months 
of June, July, and August was read and ac- 
cepted. 

* The secretary read a letter from Miss 
Richards, reporting for the work of the 
Extension Committee. 

Voted, To thank Rev. Otto Lyding and Mr. William U. 
Swan, the two Shoals speakers. 

Voted, To thank Rev. Sydney B. Snow for his address 
at the General Conference and his work in furtherance 
of our movement. 

The secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Berkeley B. Blake of Berkeley, Cal., the 
Pacific States vice-president, giving an ac- 
count of the meeting in San Francisco, Cal., 
August 26, 1915. 

Voted, To write a letter cf appreciation to Mr. Blake and 
also to Prof. William H. Taft for presiding. 

Voted, That some effort be made to print Mr. Snow’s 
address in the Christian Register and the Advance, and that 
the secretary get in touch with both editors to give us a 
little more space in both papers. 

Voted, That the secretary send copies of the report of 
Mr. Blake to the members of the Board of Directors. 


Such letters or messages as the Board mem- 
bers had been able to send in were read and 
delivered, and it was suggested that the 
secretary again notify the members of a 
report being due just previous to the Board’s 
monthly meeting. 

The president had no additional report on 
the $30,000 Fund, but asked for suggestions. 
A letter was read from Rev. Henry T. Secrist 
of Meadville, Pa., proposing the pageant idea 
in portrayal of our Unitarian history, and the 
secretary was instructed to write him for 
further advice. 

Voted, To adjourn. 

GrRack R. Torr, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


For SUNDAY, SEPT. 26, I9I5. 

Union Service, Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. Rev. Edward Cummings will 
preach. 

Lincoln, Mass., Unitarian Church, 3.30 
Pm. Rev. Frederick May Eliot will preach. 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Middle States and Canada, 
Rev. Edmund B. Gearhart was duly ad- 
mitted to our fellowship in the Unitarian 
denomination, and is hereby commended to 
its ministers and churches. William M. 
Brundage, Chairman; Leon A. Harvey, 
Walter R. Hunt. 


Churches. 


RocuEstEr, N.Y.—The Unitarian church 
reopened on September 12, with Rev. George 
H: Badger of San Antonio, Tex., in the 
pulpit. The society is in a vigorous condi- 
tion, and plans many excellent things for 
the coming autumn and winter. 
he 
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The Christian Register 


WoOLLASTON, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The Boston 
Evening Transcript says: ‘‘An interesting 
departure from customary church bulletin 
advertising is that recently inaugurated by 
Rev. Carl _G. Horst of the Wollaston Uni- 
tarian Church. Mr. Horst places from time 
to time on the board in front of his church 
appropriate mottoes and inspirational verse 
gleaned from many sources, under the caption 
“The Wayside Preacher.’ Although this is 
an innovation, Mr. Horst has received many 
commendatory remarks relative to it.” 


Rev. J. Vint Laughland and family will 
sail from New York for Liverpool on the 25th 
of this month. Mr. Laughland is a rors 
graduate of Meadville Theological School, 
and goes to Unity Church pulpit, Islington, 
London, recently vacated by Rev. Dr. 
Tudor Jones. Mr. Laughland will for the 
present remain in fellowship with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


BARNARD MemoriAL, ‘The Children’s 
Church,” ro Warrenton Street, Boston, 
Mass.—Rev. Paul Harris Drake, minister 
and superintendent: The Sunday-school 
and Children’s Church resumed services on 
September 12, after a ten weeks’ vacation. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in having 
secured the services of Mrs. Daniel A. Cook 
of Cambridge, a Boston University graduate, 
and a former student at the Tuckerman 
School for Parish Assistants, who will act 
in the capacity of general assistant to the 
minister, and confine her talents and energies 
especially to the work of the Sunday-school. 
Mrs, Cook comes to her new field with a wide 
experience in Sunday-school matters, and 
spent a part of the past summer in prepara- 
tion for her work at the Isles of Shoals 
Sunday School Institute. Our activities the 
coming winter will include, as formerly, a 
free dancing-class on Saturday afternoons, 
sewing-classes four days a week, classes in 
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gymnastics for both boys and girls on week- 
day evenings, weekly sociables and lectures, 
which are free to all, and, in addition, our 
annual festival and children’s party on 
February 22, at Mechanics Building. In 
October the meetings of the Young People’s 
Religious Union begin. ‘These services take 
place at 4.30, following the children’s church 
service, and are conducted by the young 
people in rotation. The attendance last 
year averaged about twenty, and much profit 
was gained by both leaders and listeners. 
Our church organist, Mr. Edward A. Talbot, 
rounds out his fiftieth consecutive year of 
service in that important capacity in Novem- 
ber, and Mr. and Mrs. George H. Stone, who 
have served the “chapel” as caretakers for 
nearly forty years in disinterested loyalty, 
have resigned their duties. Needless to 
say, their places will be hard to fill. 


The Sudbury Women’s Alliance will hold 
their annual sale and harvest dinner from 
one to three o’clock at the old First Parish 
Church at Sudbury Centre on October 12 
(Columbus Day). As their small band has 
been crippled by illness of members, contribu- 
tions for the sale will be even more acceptable 
than usual. Barges will meet at South Sud- 
bury the train arriving there shortly before 
one o’clock. 


Bere and There, 


If an airship, with a constant speed. of 
fifty miles an hour, started from the earth on 
a journey to the sun on Jan. 1, 1916, it 
would be nearly two hundred and ten years 
on the journey, as it would not arrive until 
Nov. 23, 2125. 


Fish that live at depths of over 2,000 
fathoms below the surface of the sea possess 
elastic throats and stomachs, which enable 
them to swallow other fish larger than them- 
selves. 
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ETHUSALEH lived nine hundred and sixty-nine years and wrote all his letters as 
his fathers did, Why shouldn’t he? He had plenty of time. With him it wasn’t a 
case of saving time but of killingtime. But we don’t live so long nowadays and most 
of us have gotten over the Methusaleh idea in the last thirty years. We have found that 
the time saved and the labor saved by the writing machine is worth saving by every- 
todo. Typewritingis two or three times faster than pen writing, it is 
easier and less fatiguing, it looks better and it is the up-to-date way to write. 
Reasons a-plenty for buying a typewriter, don’t you think? ee 
The typewriter for which YOU and most people have been waiting is the new 


one who has writi 


.00 down and $5.00 a month. 


Better seize this op 


send the machine. 


Send me a Remington 
Junior Typewriter. It is 
understood thatifI return 
the machinewithin ten days 
you will refund me the $5.00, 
less transportation charges. 
If I retain the machine I agree to 
pay forit an additional sum of $50, 
in monthly payments of $5.00 each. 
or 
Please send me booklet giving full 

description of' Remington Junior Type- 
writer. 

Mark (X) in the proper square and sign 
your name and address. 


. 
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Remington JUNIOR Typewriter 


Think of it! Here is a first-class typewriter, a genuine Remington, carrying the iron- 
clad Remington guarantee and embodying Just the qualities you need. 

The price of the Remington Junior is $50.00, cas v i 

from the standard hundred-dollar Remingtons? Only smaller, and lighter, with 

fewer parts—just the machine you need for the simpler uses, such as manuscript 

and letter writing. For $55.00 we will sell you a Remington Junior on terms of 
$5 


pout : 
and send it to us with $5.00 in cash, check or money order, and we will 


Remington Typewriter Company 


154 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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with order. How does it differ 


ty and buy now. Out out the attached coupon 


[Incorporated] 
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Pleasantries. 


Silly little Hortense owns up that she 
really believed that ‘‘Wottog Oo Siam” 
was the college yell of a Siamese univer- 
sity until she tried to say it fast —Spring field 
Union. 


As he crawled out of the wreck of his auto, 
a solicitous friend asked, “Are you covered?” 
“Ves,” he said, sadly. ‘‘ With mud, blood, 
chagrin, and insurance. Is that enough?’”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


“Sir,” said the beggar, plaintively, ‘‘the 
good Lord gave me a stomach.” ‘Well, 
what of that?’’ demanded the passer-by, 
sourly. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to round out 
his gift?’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“You charge $20 apiece for giving my 
daughter music lessons?” ‘‘No,’ replied 
the professor, serenely. ‘‘Itis only $5 for the 
lesson. The other $15 is for having to 
listen.”— Washington Star. 


“What?” exclaimed the motorist who had 
run over a farmer’s toe. ‘“‘You want five 
hundred dollars for a crushed foot? Non- 
sense! I’mno millionaire.’’ ‘‘ Perhaps not,” 
cried the suffering farmer; ‘‘and I’m no 
centipede either.” 


Frederic Almy of Buffalo says that at the 
recent National Conference of Charities in 
Baltimore he asked a layman there if he 
had ever met Jane Addams, and that the re- 
sponse was, “‘No, I have never met her, but 
I have seen her in ‘Peter Pan.’”’ 


“So you don’t believe in college educa- 


tion?’”’ “No, sir. After graduation I nearly 
starved to death practising law.’”’ “But you 
look prosperous now.” ‘Yes, sir. I went 


into vaudeville and made a fortune balancing 
a barrel on my feet while standing on my 
head.” 


“Farm products cost more than they used 
to.” “Yes,” replied the farmer; “when a 
farmer is supposed to know the botanical 
name of what he’s raisin’, an’ the entomo- 
logical name of the insect that eats it, an’ 
the pharmaceutical name of the chemical 
that will kill it, somebody’s got to pay.” 


At a meeting to discuss foreign immigra- 
tion an orator remarked, ‘‘Take the Jews, 
for example; we get many fine additions to 
our citizenship from that race on the other 
side, and we do not get the best of them 
either.”” Whereupon an Irishman spoke 
up: “Indade, we do not, sir; no one can get 
the best of a Jew.” 


Mr. Israel Zangwill, the novelist, was once 
travelling on an omnibus when a lady pas- 
senger, who recognized him, thinking to be 
particularly agreeable, said: ‘“‘Oh, Mr. Zang- 
will, I have read one of your books six times!”’ 
“Madam,” replied the author, gravely, “I 
would much rather that you had bought 
six copies.’’—Contributed. 


(An extremely difficult dance, requiring 
many weeks of practice.) ‘Turn your part- 
ner’s back to the wall—so she can’t see 
where she’s going—and push her gently the 
length of the hall. When all the way there 
turn her half-way around and push her the 
other way. If she doesn’t like it, push her 
through a window.— Yale Record. 


An old colored man visited a doctor and 
was given definite instructions as to what 
he should do. He started to leave the office 
when the physician said: “Here, Rastus! 
You forgot to pay me.” ‘Pay you for 
what, boss?’’ “For my advice,” replied 
the doctor. ‘Don’t owe you nothin’ ’cause 
I ain’t gwine take it,’’ responded Rastus, 
as he shuffled out —The Continent. 
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The Christian Register 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
conside: how_to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedente favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a Co) ion of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. y 
_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— | | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in. this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship... . It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” . 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 

dog, and typhoid fly. 
ens with foot. Hands never 
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tou Pro 
re STEPHENSON Underground Garbage 
Lynn ITN 


“ass and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 

‘25 waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 

Closet means freedom from 

polluted water. 

Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Geo. H. Ellis Co. : 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browit & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroun4on the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS... For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, a 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ; 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. ' 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY — 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for _ 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers — , 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men — 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, P srccrosae  & 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two mer 
Sessions at The ‘o. Tr 4 
fellowship 
Social Service Institutes 
sti 


